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THE  TRAGEDIES  OF  SHAKESPEARE 

\l)f  the  sixteen  plays  of  tragic  termination,  contained  in 
ordinary  editions  of  Shakespeare,  Titus  Andronicus  is  here 
omitted  as  only  problematically^  his;  King  John  and  the  three 
parts  of  Henry  VI,  as  ulterior  and  the  makings  over  of 
other  men’s  work;  Timon  of  Athens,  as  imperfect  in  text 
and  probably  also  not  all  Shakespeare’s.  The  other  ten 
tragedies  should  be  studied  in  their  probable  order  of  writ- 
ing, thus  best  to  observe  the  artistic  and  dramatic  devel- 
opment of  the  poet. 

The  study  of  Shakespeare,  no  matter  where  it  is  ulti- 
mately to  lead,  must  begin  with  an  honest  effort  to  get  at  the 
author’s  meaning.  ^ The  meaning  of  the  text,  not  a meaning, 
is  the  first  essential.  To  this  end  it  must  be  recalled  that 
Shakespeare’s  language,  the  customs  and  manners  of  his 
time,  the  Elizabethan  attitude  towards^  many  of  the  main 
purposes  of  life,  are  none  of  them  precisely  ours.  To  refer 
our  notions  and  ideals  to  the  standards  of  great  poets  is  up- 
lifting and  the^  part  of  wisdom.  To  judge  Shakespeare  by 
individual  opinion  and  our  own  passing  conternporary  stand- 
ards is  futile  and  misleading.  The  first  condition  of  helpful 
criticism  is  a reasonable  standard  of  values. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

SHAKESPEARE  may  be  read  in  any  good  edition.  His 
universality  justifies,  for  the  general  reader,  a niodern  text. 
But  it  is  good  to  know  him,  also,  in  the  habit  in  which  he 
lived  and  to  have  access  at  need  to  the  mass  of  wisdom  and 
folly  that  has  been  gathered  by  way  of  criticism  in  his  name. 

For  the  first  of  these  purposes,  examine  the  reproductions 
of  the  Shakespeare  folios,  cf  Sidney  Lee,  1902,  and  of 
Methuen  & Co.,  1903-1906.  Later  works  on  the  early  edi- 
tions and  their  relations  are  those  of  Lee,  Bibliographical 
History  of  the  First  Folio,  1905,  and  A.  W.  Pollard,  Shake- 
speare Folios  and  Quartos,  1909.  Quarto  facsimiles  of  the 
several  tragedies  of  this  course  that  appeared  in  that  form 
were  reproduced  by  photolithography  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  F.  J.  Furnivall,  between  1880^  and  1889.  Richard 
III,  Richard  II  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  appeared  first  in 
print  in  1597,  and  ran  through  eight,  five  and  four  editions 
respectively  by  the  1630s.  There  were  four  editions  of 
Hamlet  between  1602  and  1637,  three  of  King  Lear  between 
1608  and  1655,  and  three  of  Othello  between  1622  and  that 
upward  limit. 

As  a guide  to  opinion  about  Shakespeare  the  New  Variorum 
Edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Furness  is  indis- 
pensable. The  greater  tragedies  of  this  course  have  been 
happily  so  edited. 

In  a specific  study  of  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  an 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  the  life  of  the  author,  the 
history  of  the  time,  of  the  stage,  and  of  Shakespeare’s  rela- 
tion to  his  fellows,  must  be  regarded  as  necessary  prelim- 
inaries, but  altogether  extraneous.^  A main  thing  to  avoid 
is  the  reading  of  the  plays  as  a biographical  commentary  on 
the  author’s  life.  No  dramatic  passage  is  safe  quoted  out  of 
its  context.  In  Hamlet’s  words:  “the  play’s  the  thing.” 

General  accounts  of  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
their  external  history  will  be  found  in  biographies  such  as: 

Lee,  S.,  Life  of  William  Shakespeare,  first  ed.  1898;  new 
ed.  1909. 

Raleigh,  W.,  Shakespeare  in  The  Men  of  Letters’  Series, 
1907. 

Masefield,  J.  R.  B.,  William  Shakespeare,  1911. 

Neilson  and  Thorndyke,  The  Facts  About  Shakespeare, 
1913. 

And  in  histories  of  the  drama  such  as:  ^ - 

Ward;  A.  W.,  A History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature, 
second  ed.,  1899,  3 vols. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vols.  V 


and  VI,  1910,  by  various  contributors,  are  especially  de- 
voted to  the  old  drama. 

Schelling,  F.  E.,  Elizabethan  Drama,  second  ed.,  1911. 
(Both  of  these  contain  extended  bibliographies  of  the  gen- 
eral subject.) 

Works  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  more  wholly  crit- 
ically and  aesthetically  are: 

Courtney,  W.  L.,  Shakespeare’s  Tragic  Sense,  National 
Review,  1904. 

Bradley,  A.  C.,  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  third  impression, 
1905  (an  exceedingly  important  work). 

Thorndike,  A.  H.,  Tragedy,  Types  of  English  Literature, 
1908.^ 

Swinburne,  A.  C.,  The  Age  of  Shakespeare,  1908. 

Other  helpful  works  of  more  or  less  general  intent  are: 

Collier,  J.  P.,  Shakespeare’s  Library,  ed.  Hazlitt,  1875, 
7 vols.  (Here  the  sources  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  are  con- 
veniently gathered  together.) 

Moulton,  R.  G.,  Shakespeare  as  a Dramatic  Artist,  1885. 
(This  is  one  of  the  earlier  popular  books  on  the  much  vexed 
topic  of  technique.) 

Abbott,  E.  A.,  Shakespearean  Grammar,  new  ed.,  1893. 
(An  excellent  old  book,  by  no  means  superseded.) 

Bartlett,  J.,  Concordance  to  Shakespeare,  1895.  (Indis- 
pensable for  work  connected  with  the  language  and  vocabu- 
lary of  Shakespeare.) 

Woodbridge,  E.,  The  Drama,  Its  Laws  and  Technique, 
1898. 

Baker,  G.  P.,  The  Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a 
Dramatist,  1907. 

Macmillan  (publishers),  Pocket  Shakespeare  Lexicon  and 
Concordance,  1909.  (A  convenient  little  book  to  own.) 

Matthews,  B.,  Study  of  the  Drama,  1910. 

Matthews,  B.,  Shakespeare  as  a Playwright,  1913. 

Laurence,  W.  J.,  The  Elizabethan  Playhouse,  1913.  (Sug- 
gestive as  to  difficult  and  much  discussed  questions  of  Eliza- 
bethan stage  setting.) 

Poel,  W.,  Shakespeare  and  the  Theatre,  1913. 

Schelling,  F.  E.,  English  Drama,  Channels  of  English 
Literature,  1914,  (A  history  of  the  subject  at  large.) 

Dowden,  E.,  Shakespeare:  His  Mind  and  Art,  1881.  (An- 
other excellent  old  book,  not  superseded.) 

The  older  critical  opinion  is  admirably  garnered  in  the 
Nezv  Variorum  Edition  which  we  have  for  all  the  tragedies 
of  this  course  except  Richard  II  and  Coriolanus.  All  con- 
tain lists  of  authorities.  Some  works,  mostly  more  recent, 
are  the  following: 

For  the  English  historical  tragedies: 

Boswell-Stone,  W.  G.,  Shakspere’s  FTolinshed,  1896. 

Collins,  J.  C.,  Shakespeare  and  Holinshed,  Studies  in 
Shakespeare,  1904. 

Furness,  H.  H.,  Jr.,  A New  Variorum  Edition  of  Richard 
III,  1908. 

Schelling,  F.  E.,  The  English  Chronicle  Play,  1902. 

For  the  tragedies  on  Roman  history: 

Skeat,  W.  W.,  Shakespeare’s  Plutarch,  1875. 

Etty,  J.  L.,  Studies  in  Shakespeare’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Macmillan’s  Magazine,  1904, 

Collins,  J.  C.,  Shakespeare  as  a Classical  Scholar,  Studies 
in  Shakespeare,  1904. 

Crosby,  E.,  Shakespeare’s  Attitude  Towards  the  Crowd,  1904. 

Gollancz,  I.,  Shakespeare’s  Plutarch,  The  Shakespeare 
Classics,  1909,  2 vols. 

MacCallum,  M.  W.,  Shakespeare’s  Roman  Plays  and  Their 
Background,  1910.  (An  important  work.) 

For  the  rest: 

Tolman,  A.  H.,  A View  of  the  Views  About  Hamlet,  1903. 

Collins,  J.  C.,  New  Light  and  Old  on  Hamlet’s  Character, 
Contemporary  Review,  1905. 


Lewis,  C.  M.,  Tlie  Genesis  of  Hamlet,  1907. 

Miles,  G.  H.,  A Review  of  Hamlet,  1907. 

VVerder,  K.,  The  Heart  of  Hamlet’s  Mystery,  Translation 
by  E.  Wilder,  1907. 

Bucknill,  J.  C.,  Mad  Folk  of  Shakespeare,  Psychological 
Essays,  1867*  (The  older  standard  work  on  this  topic.) 

Peers,  E.  A.,  Elizabethan  Drama  and  Its  Mad  Folk,  1914. 
(A  work  of  wider  scope  and  of  more  modern  tone.) 

I—  RICHARD  III 

Topics  for  Prepared  Papers  or  “Talks” 

Richard  HI  as  a Subject  in  Elizabethan  Drama.  The  im- 
mediate sources  are  discussed  in  Boswell-Stone,  Shakspere’s 
Holinshed,  1896;  the  several  plays  involved  are  considered  in 
The  English  Chronicle  Play,  1902;  G.  B.  Churchill  in  Richard 
III  up  to  Shakespeare,  Palaestra,  1900,  gives  all  the  material 
in  extenso.  See  also  the  Variorum  Edition  of  Richard  III 
by  H.  H.  Furness,  Jr.,  1908. 

Richard  III  as  a Stage  Villain.  Note  how  Richard’s  nature 
is  disclosed  in  his  relations  with  his  mother,  the  queen  and 
Anne,  his  wife.  Compare,  if  possible,  with  such  personages 
as  lago,  DeFlores  in  Middleton’s  Changeling,  and  Bosola  in 
Webster’s  Duchess  of  Mai  ft.  (Middleton  and  Webster’s  trag- 
edies are  reprinted  in  the  Mermaid  Series  and  also  in  Mas- 
terpieces of  the  English^  Drama,  by  M.  W.  Sampson  and 
A.  H.  Thorndike,  respectively.)  See  also  E.  E.  Stoll,  Crim- 
inals in  Shakespeare,  Modern  Philology,  July,  1912.  (Be 
wary  of  modern  psychology  applied  to  creations  of  fiction, 
the  artistic  products  of  an  age  different  from  our  own.) 

Shakespeare  in  Emulation  of  Marlowe.  Compare  Richard 
III  as  a personage  with  the  Marlowesque  hero  as  repre- 
sented in  Tamburlane  (in  the  tragedy  of  that  title) ; Ba- 
rabus  (in  The  Jew  of  Malta),  or  Faustus  (in  Doctor  Faustus). 
A good  edition  of  Marlowe  is  that  of  W.  L.  Phelps  in 
Masterpieces  of  the  English  Drama,  1910. 

Questions  for  Informal  Discussion 

Does  Richard’s  opening  soliloquy  on  his  depravity  show, 
even  according  to  Elizabethan  standards,  an  immature  grasp 
of  the  dramatic  idea?  Or  is  it  justified  by  Richard’s 
abnormality? 

In  what  manner  are  the  spirits  and  visions  of  the  last 
act  best  represented  on  the  stage?  How  were  they  arranged 
in  Shakespeare’s  time?  In  what  respects  does  an  appeal  to 
the  supernatural  on  the  stage  differ  in  the  two  ages? 

What  is  it  that  keeps  Richard,  though  a confessed  villain, 
none  the  less  a tragic  hero?  Can  we  have  any  sympathy  or 
pity  for  him,  except  as  a man  of  great  station  and  great 
powers  perverted  to  criminal  purposes?  What  prevents 
Richard  from  being  ignoble? 

II—  RICHARD  II 

Topics  for  Prepared  Papers  or  “Talks” 

Richard  II  and  his  Rival,  Bolingbroke;  a Study  in  Con- 
trasted Historical  Portraiture.  Besides  his  appearance  in 
this  tragedy,  Bolingbroke  may  be  studied,  as  Henry  IV,  in 
the  two  plays  of  Shakespeare  of  that  title. 

Shakespeare  Rivaling  Marlowe,  but  in  Shakesi^eare’s  Own 
Way.  Note  the  parallel  in  subject  between  this  play  and 
Marlowe’s  Edward  II  and  the  difference  in  technique  and 
poetical  spirit. 

The  Age  of  Chivalry  as  Depicted  by  Shakespeare.  For 
further  subject-matter  read  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV  and 
Henry  V. 

Questions  for  Informal  Discussion 

What  evidence  does  this  tragedy  afford  of  Shakespeare  as 
a patriot  and  lover  of  England?  Is  Shakespeare’s  repre- 
sentation of  princes  and  nobles  an  indication  that  he  was  a 
worshipper  of  birth  and  station? 

Was  Shakespeare  involved  in  the  Essex  conspiracy?  Why 
was  this  tragedy  acted  before  the  Essex  conspirators?  Why 


was  the  coronation  scene  not  printed  in  the  contemporary 
quartos?  What  had  this  play  to  do  with  Shakespeare’s  com- 
pany in  Scotland?  See  on  these  questions  The  English 
Chronicle  Play,  Lee’s  or  Halliwell-Phillipps,  Life  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Is  blank  verse  and  the  use  even  of  rime  (the  frequency 
of  which  note  in  this  play)  a practice  that  makes  against 
the  life-likeness  of  a drama  such  as  Richard  II? 

in— ROMEO  AND  JULIET 
Topics  and  Prepared  Papers 

The  Source  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  What  Shakespeare  Did 
with  the  Story.  See  the  Variorum  Edition  of  this  tragedy. 

Adolescent  Passion  as  Portrayed  in  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Compare,  if  desired,  with  the  mature  unlawful  passion  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra;  and  beware,  here,  once  more,  of 
modern  psychological  misinterpretation. 

The  Comedy  Element  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Its  Dra- 
matic Function.  Note  the  comedy  of  person  and  the  comedy 
of  episode  in  the  Nurse,  Mercutio,  the  scene  of  the  musi- 
cians and  the  like. 

“Runaways  eyes,”  a Shakespeare  Crux  and  Study  in  Con- 
jectural Emendation,  otherwise  Guesswork.  The  Appendix 
to  the  Variorum  Romeo  and  Juliet  will  afford  abundant  ma- 
terial. F'or  a later  note  on  the  subject  see  C.  D.  Stewart, 
Some  Textual  Difficulties  in  Shakespeare,  1914. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

Is  Romeo  a hero?  (See  the  well  known  passage  of  Ruskin 
in  Sesame  and  Lilies,  ed.  1876,  p.  78.  And  see  Bradley, 
Shakespearean  Tragedy  as  the  Elizabethan  conception  of  a 
tragic  hero.) 

Does  this  play  show  so  close  an  acquaintancce  with  Italian 
life  and  Italian  conditions  as  to  warrant  the  assumption 

that  Shakespeare  once  traveled  in  Italy?  Compare  Long- 

fellow’s minute  acquaintance  with  the  scene  of  Evangeline. 

Is  anything  to  be  said  for  the  position  of  old  Capulet  as 

to  a provision  in  life  for  his  daughter? 

In  what  respects  are  the  flippancy  of  Mercutio,  the  im- 
morality and  untrustworthiness  of  the  Nurse  and  the  offi- 
cious goodness  of  the  Friar  Laurence  essential  to  Juliet’s 
tragedy?  IV — JULIUS  CAESAR 

Topics  for  Tapers  and  “Talks’’ 

Julius  Caesar  as  a Dramatic  Picture  of  the  Life  of  the 
Ancients.  Note  that  its  defects  are  referable  to  Shakespeare’s 
derivative  source.  North’s  translation  of  Arnyot’s  translation 
of  a Latin  version  of  Plutarch’s  Parallel  Lives.  A fruitful 
comparison  may  be  made  with  Jonson’s  tragedy  Sejanus,  as 
Ben  Jonson  was  a professed  classicist.  Sejanus  is  contained 
in  both  the  Mermaid  and  the  English  Masterpiece  Series. 

Julius  Caesar  considered  as  a typically  well  constructed 
Elizabethan  Trage^.  Well  known  authorities  on  this  over- 
worked topic  are  E.  Woodbridge,  The  Drama,  Its  Laws  and 
Technique,  1898,  and  Moulton,  Shakespeare  as  a Dramatic 
Artist,  1885.  Note  that  there  can  be  no  immutable  ideal  of 
a well-constructed  play. 

The  Characters,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  ^ a Contrast.  In  a 
consideration  of  historical  personages,^  which  have  been  raised 
to  the  n’th  power  of  their  possibilities  by  treatment  in 
drama  and  fiction,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  “correct”  the 
poet  by  an  appeal  to  what  we  c.all  the  “facts  of  history.” 

Questions  for  Discussion^ 

Why  has  the  title  of  this  tragedy,  '‘Julius  Caesar/"  been 
considered  a misnomer?  Would  “Brutus""  have  been  more 
fitting? 

How  is  the  ignobleness  of  Shakespeare’s  figure  of  Caesar 
to  be  accounted  for? 

To  what  extent  do  we  find  the  prevailingly  romantic  art  of 
Shakespeare  chastened  to  the  classical  character  of  Julius 
Caesar  f Note  the  idea  of  Fate  running  through  this 
tragedy. 


A NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  STUDY 
OF  SHAKESPEARE 

The  Lyrics  of  Shakespeare 

AND 

The  Old  English  Country  Dances 

A real  contribution  to  the  revival  of  interest  in 
the  Shakespearean  dramas,  incident  to  the 
celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  the 
death  of  the  great  playwright, 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE— 1616-1916  . 


Educational  Department 
VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Camden,  N.  J. 


All  tlie  world  knows  and  loves  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  but  who  now  knows  what 
music  he  used  so  aptly  in  nearly  every 
play  ? 

Every  student  concedes  that  Shakespeare 
possessed  a marvelous  grasp  of  music  as  it 
was  then  developed,  for  his  lines  are  full  of 
quips  and  turns  referring  to  various  instru- 
ments, forms,  voices  and  combinations  and 
to  the  effect  and  value  of  music.  He  con- 
stantly made  music  serve  to  give  atmos- 
phere to  his  settings,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
beautiful  or  grotesque. 

Heretofore  in  studying  a play,  in  schools, 
colleges,  clubs  or  home  circle,  when  the 
lyrics  are  reached,  one  found  an  abysmal 
depth  of  blankness.  What  music  did  Shake- 
speare use?  What  was  used  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors? 
Verv  few  know,  and  even  the  few  have  not 
had  the  means  of  bringing  the  real  music 
into  the  class  room  or  library,  pageant  or 
festival. 

The  Victor  has  again  proven  its  ability  to 
serve  education  by  supplying  this  real  need 
in  a series  of  records  of  all  the  songs  of  all 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  a complete 
list  of  the  old  English  country  dances.  The 
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oldest  authentic  versions  of  the  lyrics  have 

v' 

been  used,  five  of  them  known  to  have  been 
used  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and  all  the 
other  settings  by  Stevens  and  Johnson,  con- 
temporarieSj  and  Dr.  Arne  and  Sir  Walter 
J^ishop. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  that  the  instru- 
mentation should  be  that  designated,  or  pos- 
sible at  the  time  and  place,  and  the  voices 
are,  in  every  case,  of  the  kind  demanded  by 
the  character  in  the  play  who  sings  the  song, 
so  that  these  records  may  be  fitted  directly 
into  the  dramatization  of  the  play. 

The  beautiful  old  English  country  dances 
were  collected  and  edited  by  the  eminent 
authority  on  folk  music,  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp, 
and  have  been  recorded  under  his  personal 
direction,  thus  insuring  the  utmost  fidelity 
to  the  original  style  and  flavor  of  these  old 
gems.  For  all  Shakespearean  pageants, 
masques  and  festivals  these  dances  are  in- 
valuable and  furnish  at  once  authentic, 
beautiful  and  perfect  accompaniment. 

We  give  below  a list  of  Shakespearean 
records  now  available.  Others  will  follow, 
both  lyrics  and  dances. 
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17717 

17623 

17634 

35235 

17163 

6421 S 

17717 

16912 

17115 

74239 

35216 

16912 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

SoDgs: 

Act  II,  Scene  5.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
(Dr.  Arne.)  Raymond  Dixon  and  Chorus. 

Act  II,  Scene  7.  Blow  Blow,  Thou  Winter 
Wind.  (R.  .1.  S.  Stevens.)  Reinald  Wer- 
renrath  and  Chorus. 

Act  IV,  Scene  2.  What  Shall  He  Have  Who 
Killed  the  Deer.  (Bishop.)  Victor  Male 
Quartet. 

Act  V,  Scene  3.  It  Was  a Lover  and  His  Lass. 
(Morley.)  Raymond  Dixon  and  Harry  Mac- 
donough. 

Recitations : 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  The  Duke’s  Speech.  Ben 
Greet. 

Act  II,  Scene  7.  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man. 
Frank  Burheck. 

CYMBELINE. 

Act  II,  Scene  3.  Song : Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark. 
(Schubert.)  Fvan  Williams. 

HAMLET. 

Act  IV,  Scene  5.  Traditional  Songs  of 
Ophelia.  Olive  Kline. 

Recitations : 

Act  III,  Scene  I.  Soliloquy.  Frank  Burheck. 

Act  III,  Scene  2.  Hamlet  on  Friendship.  Ben 
Greet. 

Act  IV,  vScene  5.  Ophelia’s  Mad  Scene.  Ellen 
Terry. 

JULIUS  CAESAR. 

Act  III,  Scene  2.  Antony’s  Address.  Frank 
Burheck. 

KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

Act  III,  Scene  2.  Wolsey’s  Farewell  to  Crom- 
well. Frank  Burheck. 

Act  I,  Scene  4.  Shepherds’  Dance  and  Morris 
Dance.  (Edward  German.)  Conway’s  Band. 
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MACBKTH. 


.‘>r»2.‘>r)  Act  II,  Scene  1.  Recitation  : Strike  Upon  the 
liell.  Ben  Greet. 

3IEASUKE  FOR  MEASURE. 

1T()()2  Act  IV,  Scene  1.  Song;  Take,  O Take  Those 
Lips  Away.  (Traditional.)  Raymond  Dixon. 

04252  Take,  O Take  Those  Lips  Away.  (Bennett.) 
John  McCormack. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

17103  Act  I,  Scene  3.  Recitation  : Shylock's  Re- 
buke. Frank  Burbeck. 

*  Act  III,  Scene  2.  Song : Tell  Me,  Where  is 

Fancy  Bred?  (Stevenson.)  Lucy  Marsh 
and  Reinald  Werrenrath. 

04104  Act  IV,  Scene  1.  Recitation  : Mercy  Speech. 
Ellen  Terry. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

35270  Overture.  (Nicolai.)  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
London. 

17724  Song:  “Greensleeves”  (very  old).  Raymond 
Dixon. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM. 

31810  Overture.  (Mendelssohn.)  Victor  Concert 
Orchestra. 

31150  Wedding  March.  (Mendelssohn.)  Pryor’s 
Band. 

55048  Wedding  March.  Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra. 

*  Nocturne.  (Mendelssohn.)  Victor  Orchestra. 

35238  Selection  of  Principal  Airs.  (Mendelssohn.) 
Pryor's  Band. 

*  II^  Scene  3.  Song ; Ye  Spotted  Snakes. 

(Mendelssohn.)  Victor  Women’s  Chorus. 

5803  Duet  : I Know  a Bank.  (Horn.)  Mrs.  Wheeler 
and  Miss  Dunlap. 

17200  Trio : Over  Hill,  Over  Dale.  Mrs.  Wheeler, 
Misses  Dunlap  and  Baker. 
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MUCH  A1>0  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

17702  Act  II,  Scene  3.  Song  : Sigli  No  More, 
Ladies.  (Stevens.)  Raymond  Dixon. 

(14101  Act  II,  Scene  2.  Recitation  : I Have  Rroiiglit 
Claudio.  Ellen  Terry. 

17115  Act  II,  Scene  3.  Recitation  ; Renedick's  Idea 
of  a Wife.  Ren  Greet.  ' 


OTHELLO. 

35270  Act  IV,  Scene  3.  Desdemona's  Song,  “() 
Willow,  Willow.”  Clive  Kline. 

KOMEO  AND  JULIET. 

74240  Act  IV,  Scene  3.  .Tiiliet's  Potion  Scene.  Ellen 
Terry. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

17724  Act  I,  Scene  2.  Ariel’s  Songs  : Come  Unto 
These  Yellow  Sands.  (Purcell.)  Reinald 
Werrenrath  and  Chorus. 

17702  (1)  Act  I,  Scene  2.  Full  Fathom  Five. 
(R.  Johnson.)  Reinald  Werrenrath. 

17702  (2)  Act  V,  S(*ene  2.  Where  the  Ree  Sucks, 

(li.  Johnson.)  Reinald  Werrenrath, 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

17002  Act  II,  Scene  3.  Clown’s  vSongs  : Oh,  Mistress 
Mine,  (W.  Ryrd.)  Raymond  Dixon. 

17724  Act  II,  Scene  3.  Old  Catch  : Hold  Thy  Peace, 
Thou  Knave,  Dixon,  Werrenrath  and 
Ilooley, 

17002  Act  II,  Scene  4.  Come  Away,  Death.  Ray- 
mond  Dixon. 

17724  Act  V,  Scene  1.  When  That  I Was  a Little 
Tiny  Roy.  Raymond  Dixon  and  Chorus. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VEUONA. 

Act  IV,  Scene  2.  Serenade:  Who  is  Sylvia? 
(Schubert.)  Tieinald  Werrenrath. 


170.34 


A WINTER’S  TATE. 


(HlOo  Act  II.  Scene  1.  Kecitation.  Ellen  Terry. 

POEMS  AND  SONNETS. 

SSOTM  Lo,  Here  the  (Jentle  Lark.  (Bishop.)  Nellie 
Mell)a. 

(J42()T  Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark.  (Bishop.)  Alma 
Gluck. 


Mr.  Sharp  writes  us  : 

“The  following  records  have  been  prepared  under 
my  personal  supervision,  and  the  greatest  care  has 
been  exercised  to  insure  the  presentation  of  every 
tune  in  its  purest  and  most  rhythmical  form,  and, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  at  its  normal 
tempo”  : 

ROW  WELL  YE  MARINERS. 

17801  From  “Country  Dance  Tunes,’’  Set  0.  (Arr. 

by  Cecil  J.  Sharp.)  English  Country  Dance. 
Victor  Band. 

JAMAICA. 

17801  From  “Country  Dance  Tunes,’’  Set  4.  (Arr. 

by  Cecil  .1.  Sharp.)  English  Country  Dance. 
Victor  Band. 

THE  RUTTER  FLY. 

17845  From  “Country  Dance  Tunes,’’  Set  1.  (Arr. 

by  Cecil  J.  Sharp.)  English  Country  Dance. 
Victor  Band. 

THREE  MEET. 

17845  The  Pleasures  of  the  Town.  From  “Country 
Dance  Tunes,”  Set  2.  (Arr.  by  Cecil  J. 
Sharp.)  English  Country  Dance.  Victor 
Band. 

GODDESSES. 

17840  From  “Country  Dance  Tunes,”  Set  4.  (Arr. 

by  Cecil  .1.  Sharp.)  English  Country  Dance. 
Victor  Band. 
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TIDESWELL  PROFESSIONAL  MORRIS. 


17846  From  “Morris  Dance  Tunes,”  Set  2.  (Arr.  by 

Sharp-Macilwaine.)  English  Morris  Dance. 
Victor  Band. 

KIRKBY  MALZEARD  SWORD  DANCE. 

17847  The  Girl  I Left  Behind  Me.  From  “Sword 

Dances  of  Northern  England,”  Book  1. 
(Arr.  by  Cecil  J.  Sharp.)  English  Sword 
Dance.  Victor  Band. 

FLAMBOROUGH  SWORD  DANCE. 

17847  Three  Jolly  Sheepskins.  From  “Sword  Dances 
of  Northern  England,”  Book  2.  (Arr.  by 
Cecil  J.  Sharp.)  English  Sword  Dance. 
Victor  Band. 

COUNTRY  DANCfe. 

17160  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel. 

MAY  POLE  DANCE. 

17087  Bluff  King  Hal.  English  Folk  Dance. 

MINUET. 

17087  Don  Juan.  (Mozart.)  ^ 

MORRIS  DANCE. 

17086  Laudnum  Bunches.  English  Folk  Dance. 

RIBBON  DANCE. 

17.329  (Cecil  Sharp.) 

SHEPHERD’S  HEY. 

17.328  From  “Morris  Dance  Tunes,”  No.  2.  (Cecil 
Sharp.) 


‘2867— HXA  — n-4-lP 
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V— HAMLET 

J Toi>ics  for  Prepared  Papers  or  “Talks” 

" The  Several  Versions  of  Hamlet  and  Their  Relations.  See 
^A.  H.  Tolman,  A View  of  the  Views  About  Hamlet;  C.  G. 
j Lewis,  The  Genesis  of  Hamlet,  1907. 

t Hamlet  Sane  vs.  Hamlet  Mad.  See  the  Variorum  Edition 
of  Hamlet,  Vol.  II,  for  the  earlier  literature  on  the  subject. 
A._C.  Bradley,  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  1904. 
t 1 he  Family  of  Polonius.  ^ (“A  man  faithful  and  honor- 
able,” King  Claudius;  “A  tedi9us  old  fool,”  Prince  Hamlet.) 
‘How  do  you  interpret  the  advice  of  Polonius  to  his  son? 

Hamlet,  a Mian  who  has  seen  a Ghost,  a Study  in  the 
fi  Supernatural  as  Conceived  by  Shakespeare  in  the  Age  in 
which  he  Lived.  See  especially^  Bradley,  Shakespearean 
^Tragedy.  (This  subject  may  likewise  be  treated  to  the  dis- 
|paragement  of  Shakespeare’s  unacquaintance  with  the  deduc- 
tions of  modern  psychology.) 

Questions 

Is  Hamlet  really  irresolute? 

‘ Is  Ophelia  a heroine?  Do  ^ou  consider  her  obedience  to 
j her  father,  even  to  lying,  a virtue?  In  what  wa;^  did  her 
1 insufficiency  contribute  to  the  “tragedy”  of  the  Prince? 

< What  was  Shakespeare’s  conception  of  the  age  of  Hamlet? 

• How  could  a boy,  just  out  of  college,  have  reasoned  with 
I Hamlet’s  acumen  ? 

1 Is  there  any  difference  in  the  subjectivity  of  the  Ghost, 

6 which  Hamlet  and  Horatio  see  on  the  ^ platform,  and  the 
J Ghost,  which  haunted  Hamlet  in  his  interview  with  his 
mother?  Did  the  Elizabethans  conceive  of  a ghost  as  a 
'i  creation  of  the  subjective  imagination?  For  a modern  con- 
ception of  this  topic  see  E.  E.  Stoll,  The  Objectivity  of  the 
I Ghosts  in  Shakespeare,  Publications  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage  Association,  XXII,  1907. 

Does  Hamlet,  as  a drama,  transcend  the  capabilities  of 
i the  stage? 

VI— MACBETH 

Topics  for  Prepared  Papers  or  “Talks” 

Is  Macbeth  or  his  Lady  the  Prime  Offender  in  the  Tragedy? 
On  the  Relation  of  Shakespeare’s  Witches  to  Those  of 
i Other  Elizabethans.  See  Middleton’s  The  Witch  (edition 
; A.  H.  Bullen),  from  which  several  passages  in  our  present 
version  of  Macbeth  are  derived,  and  Jonson’s  Masque  of 
Queens,  for  example,  the  Gifford-Cunningham  edition  of 
Ben  Jonson.  This  well  known  masque  is  also  reprinted  by 
H.  A.  Evans,  The  English  Masque,  1897. 

Shakespeare’s  Source  for  Macbeth  and  How  He  Adapted 
It  for  Dramatic  Use.  See  especially  Boswell-Stone,  Shak- 
spere’s  Holinshed,  1896. 

On  the  Stage  Representation  of  the  Apparition  of  Banquo. 
Should  Banquo’s  ghost  be  actuallv  represented  on  the  stage? 
Was  it  so  represented  in  Shakespeare’s  day?  Does  the 
auditor  of  a play  see  with  the  inward  eye  of  a Macbeth  and 
a Hamlet  or  only  with^  that  of  a contemporary  by-stander? 
See  Stoll,  The  Objectivity  of  the  Ghosts  of  Shakespeare, 

; as  above. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

What  are  the  elements  that  keep  Macbeth  a tragic  hero, 
despite  his  crimes?  Is  Macbeth  ever  ignoble?  To  what 
extent  does  Macbeth’s  imaginative  and  terrifying  conscience 
: dignify 'his  character? 

Is  the  conduct  of  Macduff  (who  is  conceived  of  as  a 
I righteous  man)  in  leaving  his  wife  and  children^  to  the 
; mercy  of  Macbeth  in  Scotland  justifiable?  (Consider  the 
’ possibility  of  a loss  somewhere  in  the  version  that  we  have, 
j which  is  very  short,  as  contrasted  with  other  tragedies,  and 
; certainly  interpolated  in  places.) 

To  what  extent  was  Banquo  morally  involved  in  the 
' earlier  crimes  of  Macbeth? 

How  is  the  stage  best  set  for  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 


Duncan?  lo  what  extent  is  the  sense  of  the  knocking  at 
the  gate  justified  dramatically?  See  T.  DeQuincey’s  well 
known  essay  on  this  celebrated  scene,  and  Coleridge,  in 
Lectures  on  Shakespeare,  ed.  Masson,  1897,  x.  389. 

Do  you  think  that  Lady  Macbefh  was  absent  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  Duncan’s  murder? 

Who  was  the  “third  murderer”  in  Act  III,  Scene  III? 

VII— OTHELI^O 

Topics  for  Papers  and  “Talks’^ 

Jealousy  as  a Shakespearean  Theme.  Compare  the  comedy 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
and  its  serious  aspects  in  The  Winter's  Tale.  Is  Othello’s 
essentially  a jealous  nature? 

The  Character  of  lago,  the  Arch  Villain  of  English  Drama. 
Contrast  lago  with  Bcsola  of  Webster’s  Duchess  of  Malfi, 
and  De  Flores  of  Middleton’s  Changeling.  Compare  also 
Shakespeare’s  sketch,  Don  John  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing. 

Othello  as  an  Example  of  the  Dynamic  Plot.  (A  dynamic 
plot  is  one  in  which  the  active  purpose  or  plotting  of  one 
or  more  personages  determines  the  course  of  the  action; 
Macbeth’s  determination  to  become  king  of  Scotland,  lago’s 
plot  to  ruin  Othello.  A contrasted  type  of  plot  exhibits  cir- 
cumstances unraveling  a situation;  the  ill-starred  marriage 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  with  its  consequences,  the  senile  deci- 
sion of  Lear  as  to  his  daughters  and  its  results.)  See 
Bradley,  Shakespearean  Tragedy,  Lecture  II,  as  to  the  excep- 
tional dramatic  construction  of  Othello. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

Is  the  conduct  of  Desdemona  as  to  her  father  altogether 
unexceptionable?  What  is  Shakespeare’s  purpose  in  often 
making  even  his  most  lovable  personages  not  wholly  per- 
fect? Compare  the  cases  of  Cordelia  and  Ophelia. 

Did  Shakespeare  intend  that  Othello  should  be  taken  lit- 
erally for  a black  man,  that  is,  an  Ethiopian?  Does  the 
“explanation”  that  Othello  was  a Berber  or  something  else, 
not  essentially  colored  otherwise  than  as  an  Englishman, 
help  the  play  as  a tragedy? 

Can  Shakespeare  be  translated?  See  the  Variorum  Othello 
on  the  general  Topic.  To  what  extent,  and  why,  do  poetry 
and  drama  lose  by  conveyance  into  any  other  language  or 
time  than  those  in  which  either  was  originally  written? 

VIII — KING  DEAR 
Topics  for  Papers  and  “Talks” 

King  Lear — the  Fool — Edgar,  a Study  in  Madness  Senile, 
Congenital  and  Simulated.  The  tragedy  itself  will  prove  a 
better  quarry  for  this  subject  than  the  works  of  the  alienists. 
See,  however,  Bradley,  and  Peers,  as  above. 

King  Lear  vs.  King  Leir ; How  Shakespeare  Treats  an  Old 
Play  in  Revision.  Extracts  from  King  Leir,^  which  ends  a 
comedy,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Variorum  King  Lear.  The 
whole  play  is  reprinted  in  llazlitt’s  Shakespeare’s  Library, 
Vol.  VI. 

The  Dramatic  Construction  of  King  Lear  Contrasted  with 
that  of  Romeo  and  .Juliet.  An  inquiry  into  the  develop- 
ment of  Shakespeare  from  his  earlier  to^  his  later  period  as 
a constructive  dramatist.  ^ See  the  various  works  on  this 
subject  already  mentioned  in  the  Bibliography. 

Questions  for  Discussion 

To  what  extent  may  it  be  argued  that  pride  and  self- 
consciousness  held  Cordelia  silent  when  her  father  bade  her 
speak?  And  to  what  degree  was  her  conduct  in  this  case 
contributory  to  the  catastrophe? 

Had  Edmund  any  reason  for  his  unfilial  conduct?  ^ Why 
does  Shakespeare  represent  Edmund  as  rationalistic  in  his 
views  as  to  omens  and  the  supernatural,  while  Gloucester, 
his  father,  believed  in  such  things?  \Vas  Shakespeare 

superstitious?  , , , r , j 

Whv  did  Shakespeare  convert  the  old  play  of  happy  end- 
ing King  Leir,  into  the  Tragedy  of  King  Learf  Would  it 


ot  be  much  more  “pleasant”  to  have  the  king  forgive  his 
•nnatural  daughters  and  have  them  respond  by  a change 
f nature  to  his  magnanimity? 

^ IX — ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA 

( Topics  for  Papers  and  “Talks’* 

; The  Transcendent  Personality  of  Cleopatra.  In  a study  of 
lis  topic  from  the  tragedy,  it  is  important  not  to  confound 
jie  historical  personage  with  Shakespeare’s  imaginative  glori- 
cation  of  her. 

The  Story  of  Antony  and  Its  Source  in  North’s  Plutarch. 
'Vofessor  Ivaleigh  says  that  “Shakespeare  met  his  match  in 
llutarch.”  See  Skeat’s  Shakspere’ s Plutarch.^  The  essen- 
|als  of  the  story  are  to  be  found  in  the  Variorum  Edition 
i the  tragedy. 

The  Story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  as  Treated  by 
hakespeare  and  by  John  Dryden;  a Study  in  Comparison, 
i/hich  is  the  greater  drama?  Which  is  the  greater  work  of 
rt?  All  for  Love,  Dryden’s  tragedy,  is  reprinted  in  the 
'ariorum  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  1907,  and  in  editions  of 
)ryden’s  works. 

Note. — The  story  of  Cleopatra  was  likewise  the  theme  of  a 
;enecan  tragedy  by  Daniel  in  1593;  and  another  by  Thomas 
lay  in  1626,  Shaw  was  anticipated  in  a drama  on  the 
elations  of  Cleopatra  and  Caesar  in  The  False  One  by  John 
, letcher,  acted  about  1620. 

Questions  for  Discussion  , 

Is  the  statement  of  Coleridge  that  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
aints  a picture  of  wanton  and  dissolute  passion  borne  out 
y a study  of  the  play?  See  on  this  the  Introduction  to 
ae  Variorum  Edition  of  the  tragedy  and  Coleridge. 

Why  is  Antony  and  Cleopatra  structurally  so  much  less 
losely  knit  than  King  Lear,  Othello  or  Macbeth?  Is  the 
eparation  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  divided  deaths  of  Cleo- 
atra  and  Antony  to  be  regarded  as  a structural  defect? 

Why  do  we  sympathize  with  this  passion^  of  Anthony  and 
'-leopatra,  although  we  may  morally  disaJpprove  of  it? 
)oes  Shakespeare  make  vice  lovely?  Would  the  love  of 
mtony  and  Cleopatra  be  artistically  productive  and  inter- 
sting if  there  were  no  moral  penalty  to  pay  for  it? 

X— CORIOLANUS 
Topics  for  Papers  and  “Talks” 

Shakespeare’s  Attitude  towards  the  Crowd  as  Exhibited  in 
"oriolanus.  See  also  Julius  Caesar  and  the  Jack  Cade 
cenes  in  the  second  part  of  Henry  VI. 

The  Inward  Struggle  of  Coriolanus.  Note  how  his  struggle 
p chiefly  against  himself,  his  pride  and  hatred  of  his  enemies 
rraigned  against  his  more  ^nerous  nature,  involving  his 
llegiance  to  Rome  and — to  a Roman  most  important  of  all— 
lial  piety.  The  decision  of  Coriolanus  is  the  victory  of  his 
' etter  self.  Is  such  a victory  really  tragic? 

Questions  for  Discussion 

Would  Coriolanus  be  more  strictly  a tragedy  if  the  hero 
lad  disregarded  the  appeal  to  his  finer  nature  and  had 
Iillen,  sacking  his  native  city  of  Rome? 

i Do  we  find  any  falling  off  in  the  dramatic  power  and 
enius  of  Shakespeare  in  this  play?  Is  the  subject  one 
"hich  lends  itself  to  a less  lofty  flight  of  poetry  and 
loquence? 

Was  Shakespeare  an  aristocrat  in  his  feelings?  Is  he  a 
'orshipper  of  power  and  position?  Is  he  unfair  to  the 
ommon  man?  See  the  story  of  Williams  in  King 
I lenry  V. 

i To  what  extent  may  Shakespeare  be  said  to  be  dealing  in 
■bstract  human  passion  in  Coriolanus,  the  story^  of  pride; 
lacbeth,  that  of  kingly  ambition;  Timon,  misanthropy; 
Hhello,  jealousy?  Why  are  these  plays  not  called  Pride, 
kmbition.  Misanthropy,  and  the  rest?  Compare  with  Shake- 
•peare’s  practice  such  titles  as  Moliere’s  Le  Misanthrope, 
iyA7iare,  etc. 


^^Shakespearean  Records” 


AT 


Lyon  & Healy’s 

Forty-five  Victor  Records  of  authentic 
versions  of  old  melodies,  the  use  of  'which 
adds  interest  and  value  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare — giving  atmosphere,  setting 
and  poetic  background.  For  example, 
Records  from 


As  You  Like  It 

SONGS 

17623 — Act  II,  Scene  5 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree (Dr.  Arne) 

Raymond  Dixon  and  Chorus 

17717— Act  II,  Scene  7 

Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter  Wind.  . (R.  J.  S.  Steevens) 
Reinald  Werrenrath  and  Chorus 

17623 — Act  IV,  Scene  2 

What  Shall  He  Have  Who  Killed  the  Deer  ?.  (Bishop) 
Victor  Male  Quartet 

17634 — Act  V,  Scene  3 

It  Was  a Lover  and  His  Lass (Morley) 

Raymond  Dixon  and  Harry  MacDonough 

RECITATIONS 
35235 — Act  II,  Scene  1 

The  »Duke’s  Speech Ben  Greet 

17163 — Act  II,  Scene  7 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Man Frank  Burbeck 

List  of  records  from  Hamlet,  Julius  C;esar,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Twelfth  Night,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  Or  we  shall  be  glad  to  play  any  of 
these  records  for  you. 


LYON  & HEALY 

Record  Dept.  Wabash  Ave.  & Adams  St 

CHICAGO 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  TERCENTENARY 


1616-1916 

The  Drama  I.eague  ot  America  has  inaugurated  plans  for 
a nation  wide  commemoration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Shake- 
speare’s death  and  invites  all  individuals  and  organizations 
interested  therein  to  cooperate.  The  League  has  prepared 
lists  of  masques,  pageants,  plays,  and  old  English  country 
dances  with  suitable  music,  for  amateur  production.  It  has 
lists  of  lecturers  and  readers,  and  of  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment suitable  for  club  programs.  The  League  has 
suggestions  for  Shakespeare  Gardens  of  several  types:  simple 
ones  for  school-children  to  plan  and  plant,  and  larger  gardens 
for  a club  or  community  to  develop  as  a civic  movement. 
These  gardens  have  been  planned  under  the  advice  of  ex- 
perts in  landscape  gardening.  And  that  even  the  least  com- 
munity may  have  its  part,  it  has  plans  for  a simple  tree- 
planting or  shrub-planting  as  a commemoratory  exercise. 

All  individuals,  clubs  and  other  organizations  everywhere 
are  most  earnestly  begged  to  take  some  part  in  this  revival 
of  interest  in  the  great  poet  and  dramatist  and  in  the  com- 
memoration of  his  tercentenary. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  all  plan¥^ for  such  celebration  be 
formulated  early,  the  Drama  League  has  established  a special 
bureau  of  information  to  advise  and  help  all  who  wish  to 
participate.  Anyone  wishing  advice  may  obtain  it  by  apply- 
ing to  THE  TERCENTENARY  BUREAU  OF  THE  DRAMA 
LEAGUE,  736  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


~ EMBERS  of  tke  Drama 
League  of  America  will 
always  find  a complete 
assortment  of  Looks  re- 
lating to  tke  Drama,  Lotk  old 
and  new,  at  McClurg  s. 


For  many  years  we  have  been  recog- 
nized by  members  of  tbe  Drama  League  as 
headquarters  for  all  books  pertaining  to  tbe 
drama. 

Our  stock  includes  not  only  plays  by 
American  and  English  authors,  but  also 
translations  and  plays  in  foreign  languages. 

Years  of  experience  in  selling  dramatic 
works,  enable  us  to  satisfactorily  answer 
questions  relating  to  dramatic  literature,  ^ 
either  personally  or  by  mail. 

Being  exclusively  a book  store,  with 
tbe  largest  book  stock  in  tbe  world,  your 
orders  for  dramatic  works  are  assured  tbe 
best  attention  it  is  possible  for  any  bouse 
to  give. 


A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO. 

218-224  Wabash  Ave.,  Bet.  Adams  and  Jackson 

Chicago,  Ills. 
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V\o  "I-  ^ Outline  for  the  Study  of 

SHAKESPEARE’S  COMEDIES 

Arranged  for 

The  T ercentennial 

By 

PHILIP  D.  SHERMAN 


NOTE 

In  preparing  these  outlines  the  word  “comedy”  has  been 
interpreted  in  the  broadest  sense. 

Clubs  and  Reading  Circles  will  find  here  material  suffi- 
cient for  twelve  meetings.  It  is  suggested  that  two  meet- 
ings be  devoted  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  the  same 
number  to  The  Tempest. 

The  reading  aloud  of  selected  scenes  or  even  acts  will  be 
found  exceedingly  profitable. 

“Furness”  indicates  a reference  to  the  volumes  in  “A 
New  Variorum  Edition  of  the  Works  of  William  Shake- 
speare.” By  Horace  Howard  Furness.  Lippincott. 

THE  COMEDY  OF  ERRORS 
Preliminary 

“The  definition  of  a farce  is,  an  improbability  or  even 
impossibility  granted  at  the  outset,  see  what  odd  and  laugh- 
able events  will  fairly  follow  from  it.” — Coleridge. 

The  likeness  of  twins,  a subject  common  to  Greek  and 
Roman  dramatists.  Variations  on  this  theme  appear  through- 
out mediaeval  literature  on  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  A typical  example  of  the  comedy  of  incident. 

!!^tructure 

No  other  play  in  which  action  so  transcends  character. 
The  mainspring  of  the  action  lies  in  mistakes  of  identity 
in  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  twins.  Study  carefully 
the  unusually  successful  management  of  the  plot.  Note  the 
excellent  opening  scenes:  What  is  .^geon’s  function?  Fol- 
low the  steady  rise  of  comic  interest  as  the  perplexing  situa- 
tions take  shape.  Note  that  while  the  people  on  the  stage 
become  more  and  more  confused  and  bewildered,  the  spec- 
tators follow  the  action  without  difficulty.  How  is  this 
contrived?  Analyze  the  more  important  instances  of  mis- 
taken identity  (there  are  eighteen  in  all).  How  do  they 
carry  forward  the  action?  Is  the  improbability  of  such 
exact  likeness  in  the  case  of  twin  brothers  grown  to  ma- 
turity a bar  to  our  enjoyment  of  the  action? 

Characterization 

In  this  play  the  character  drawing  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. What  people  contribute  a degree  of  humanity  ordi- 
narily absent  from  pure  farce?  Why  is  Adriana  the  most 
profitable  character  to  study?  Analyze  ^Egeon’s  long  speech 
in  act  V,  scene  1. 

Topics  for  Papiers  and  Discussion 

1.  The  Use  of  Mistaken  Identity  in  Literature. 

(Cf.^  Twelfth  Night,  She  Stoops  to  (Conquer,  The 
Rivals,  A Tale  of  Two  Cities,  etc.) 

2.  Shakespeare  and  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus. 

THE  TWO  GENTT.EMEN  OF  VERONA 
Preliminary 

Insight  into  the  development  of  Shakespeare’s  power  may 
be  gained  by  studying  this  play  as  a forerunner  of  the  ro- 
mantic comedies  represented  by  As  You  Like  It,*  Twelfth 
Night,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

Structure 

The  motive  is  found  in  the  subject:  friendship  and  love 
in  all  their  variations.  The  structure  is  loose.  Cite  in- 


Stances  to  show  that  Shakespeare  was  experimenting.  Is 
the  course  of  events  in  Milan  and  the  forest  less  plausible 
than  the  forwarding  of  the  action  in  the  Comedy  of  Er- 
rors? How  much  of  the  material  of  this  play  can  you 
identify  in  the  later  comedies  presented  in  these  outlines? 

Characterization 

Note  the  way  in  which  the  characters  are  balanced.  What 
are  some  of  the  effects  of  this  symmetrical  arrangement? 
Analyze  the  conduct  of  Proteus  as  a friend;  as  a lover. 
One  of  Valentine’s  traits  is  faithfulness;  what  scenes  bring 
this  out?  What  makes  Julia  and  Silvia  convincing?  In 
this  respect  what  can  you  say  of  Proteus?  Of  Valentine? 
Note  the  wit  of  Speed;  the  humor  of  Launce.  Compare 
with  the  tv/o  Dromios. 

Topics  for  Papers  and  Discussion 

1.  Friendship  and  Love  in  Renaissance  Literature. 

2.  The  Character  of  the  Vice  in  the  Mediaeval  Drama. 

3.  Speed  and  Launce:  A Study  of  Wit  and  Humor. 


A MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREA^I 
Preliminary 

For  general  discussion  of  Elizabethan  folklore,  mythology, 
etc.,  consult  Keightley’s  “Fairy  Mythology,”  “The  Folk- 
Lore  of  Shakespeare,”  T.  F.  T.  Dyer,  London,  1883; 
“Classical  Mythology  in  Shakespeare,”  R.  K.  Root.  Holt, 
1902.  In  the  entire  range  of  poetry  there  is  no  concep- 
tion more  original.  Note  that  the  interest  is  found  in  the 
romantic  beauty  and  charm  of  the  play  as  a whole  rather 

than  in  the  structure.  c,. 

Structure 

How  far  can  the  usual  canons  of  dramatic  criticism  be 
applied?  (See  Furness,  the  Preface  to  “A  Variorum  Edi- 
tion of  a Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.”)  What  are  the  main 
incidents  around  which  the  action  centers?  Note  the  four 
pairs  of  lovers.  How  do  they  forward  and  complicate  the 
action?  Note  the  unity  of  time;  how  is  this  obtained? 
What  is  the  structural  value  of  act  III,  scene  2?  Compare 
the  management  of  mistaken  identity  with  similar  devices 
in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and  The  Comedy  of 

Characterization 

Why  are  the  characters  not  differentiated  more  sharply? 
Compare  the  human  beings  with  the  fairies.  Read  Mer- 
cutio’s  description  of  Queen  Mab  (Romeo  and  Juliet,  act 
I,  scene  4).  Compare  with  the  visualization  of  Titania. 
Has  Puck  anything  in  common  with  Ariel  in  the  Tempest? 
Discuss  Bottom’s  transformation.  Note  that  Bottom  is  un- 
consciously humorous.  What  is  the  effect  of  this?  Analyze 
the  low  comedy  of  the  artisans.  What  is  typified  in  Theseus? 

Topics  for  Papers  and  Discussion 

1.  Shakespeare’s  Conception  of  the  Fairy  World. 

2.  The  Idea  of  a Fairy  Court.  (Spenser,  Drayton,  Her- 

rick.) 

3.  The  Story  of  Fyramus  and  Thisbe.  (See  the  Eliza- 

bethan version  translated  from  Ovid  by  Arthur 
Golding.) 

4.  The  Dream  Form  of  Romance  and  Allegory  in  the 

Middle  Ages. 

5.  The  Lyric  BeauW  of  the  Play. 

fi.  Charles  Kean’s  Revival  in  1856.  (Miss  Ellen  Terry 
played  the  role  of  Puck.) 

7.  M^.  Granville  Barker’s  Recent  Staging  of  This 
Comedy. 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE 
Preliminary 

The  most  perfect  example  of  romantic  comedy.  Study 
the  history  of  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Analyze 
the  elements  of  the  setting:  the  dress,  manners,  customs, 
etc.,  of  the  period  (cf.’  Furness,  pp.  387-394). 

Structure 

One  of  the  best  of  Shakespeare’s  plots.  Prepare  a care- 


ful  outline  of  the  story.  Trace  the  parallel  action  in  the 
bond  and  casket  stories  joined  by  the  Lorenzo-Jessica  inci- 
dent and  the  episode  of  the  rings.  What  is  the  structural 
value  of  act  III,  scene  2?  Note  that  Portia  is  the  cause 
of  the  bond  and  the  freeing  of  Antonio.  What  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  bond?  How  does  Shakespeare  make 
this  strange  proposal  seem  probable?  What  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  episode  of  the  rings  to  the  main  plot?  How 
is  the  trial  scene  prepared  for?  How^  does  Shakespeare 
treat  the  classical  unities  of  place  and  time?  What  is  the 
actual  duration  of  time?  Note  the  originality  in  handling 
material  “common  to  literature,  and  universal  in  its  appeal.” 

Characterization 

Note  how  the  analysis^  of  character  overshadows  all  other 
elements.  Shylock,  Portia,  and  Antonio  are  the  chief  figures 
respectively  in  ^ three  distinct  groups.^  Study  them  from 
this  point  of  view.  ^ Is  Shylock  a typical  Jew?  What  are 
his  racial  characteristics?  ^ Study  the  evidence  of  national 
consciousness.  What  specific  things  have  contributed  to  his 
hatred  of  the  Christian?  (Cf.  act  III,  scene  1.)  Analyze 
the  tragic  element  in  Shylock.  Does  he  arouse  our  sym- 
pathy in  any  way?^  Compare  our  feeling  toward  him  at  the 
end  with  our  attitude  toward  Malvolio  at  the  close  of 
Twelfth  Nighr.  ^ Originally  Shylock  was  a^  subordinate  role. 
Can  you  explain  the  modern  interpretation  which  makes 
him  the  central  figure?^  Portia  is  Shakespeare’s  highest 
conception  of  ^ an  exquisite  ^ nature,  compounded  of  intelli- 
gence, sensibility  and  essential  virtue.  According  to  Heine, 
she^  “represents  that  after-bloom  of  Greek  Art  * * * 

which  we  at  the  present  day  love  and  treasure  under  the 
name  of  the  ‘Renaissance.’  ” What  do  we  learn  of  Portia 
from  Bassanio’s  words  in  act  I,  scene  1?  From  her 
talk  with  Nerissa  in  act  I,  scene  2?  From  her  general 
attitude  toward  Morocco?  Arragon?  Bassanio?  Antonio 
is  a relatively  passive  role;  how  does  Shakespeare  arouse 
our  interest  in  him?  Are  our  sympathies  with  Antonio  in 
his  treatment  of  Shylock?  What  are  the  elements  in  the 
friendship  between  Bassanio  and  Antonio?  How  is  Antonio 
regarded  by  Bassanio?  Shylock?  The  Duke?  Compare 
Nerissa  with  Lucetta  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 
What  does  Launcelot  Gobbo  add  to  the  play?  Is  Jessica’s 
action  wholly  without  justification?  What  are  the  distinctly 
individual  traits  of  Salarino,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano?  What 
dramatic  purpose  does  Gratiano  serve? 

Tonics  for  Papers  and  Discussion 

1.  The  Jew  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  (For  special  refer- 

ence to  England,  see  Furness,  pp.  395-399.) 

2.  Usury  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

3.  The  Ballad  of  Gernutus  the  Jew  and  Other  Forms 

of  the  Bond  Story. 

4.  Is  Shylock  Convicted  by  a Legal  Quibble?  (See  Fur- 

ness, pp.  403-420,  and  Moulton,  “Shakespeare  as  a 

Dramatic  Artist,”  pp.  43-51.) 

5.  The  Casket  Story  in  Mediaeval  Literature. 

6.  The  Tragic  Element  in  Shylock. 

7.  Portia,  a Characterization. 

8.  Shakespeare’s  Maids  in  Waiting. 

9.  Launcelot  Gobbo:  A Study  in  Humour  and  Travesty. 

10.  The^  \^alue  of  the  Fifth  Act.  (Macready  used  a ver- 

sion in  three  acts,  ending  with  the  trial.) 

11.  Selected  Passages  of  Marked  Literary  Beauty. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW 
Preliminary 

Some  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the 
Elizabethan  stage  is  necessary  to  understand  and  enjoy  this 
plav.  Reference  may  be  had  to  “The  Elizabethan  Playhouse 
and  Other  Studies,”  W.  J.  Lawrence,  Stratford,  1912.  Note 
the  allusions  to  Warwickshire  in  the  Induction. 


] structure  - ' ^ " ' 

The^  motive  is  found  in  the  conflict  of  two  strong  per- 
sonalities. Analyze  the  three  divisions — humorous  induction: 
comedy  of  character  (Katherina  and  Fetruchio) : comedy 
of  intrigue  (Bianca,  Lucentio,  Grumio,  Hortensio).  Good- 
farce.  depends  largely  upon  the  management  of  surprise. 
What  devices  are  used  to  furnish  this  essential  element?^ 
What  is  the  purpose  of  the  various  suits  for  Bianca’s  hand? 

Characterization 

Note  that  there  is  little  attempt  at  psychologic  ■ treatment 
in  the  majority  of  the  roles.  Stiidy  the  various  sources  of 
petulance  on  the  part  of  Katherina:  of  Fetruchio.  Trace 
the  course  of  Katherina’s  yielding.  To  what^  trait  in 
Fetruchio  does  she  at  last  submit?  Compare  Grumio,  Tranio 
and  Biondello  with  Launce  and  Speed  in  The  Two  Gentle-, 
men  of  Verona. 

Topics  for  Papers  and  Discussion 

1.  Farce  Comedy:  The  Humor  of  Situation. 

2.  The  Fractical  Equipment  of  Shakespeare’s  Stage. 

3.  Christopher  Sly:  A Character  Study. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 
Preliminary 

“Ferhaps  the  middle  point  of  comedy  was  never  more 
nicely  hit,  in  which  the  ludicrous  blends  with  the  tender, 
and  our  follies,  turning  round  against  themselves,  in  support 
of  our  affections,  retain  nothing  but  their  humanity.” — Hazlitt. . 

Structure 

The  structure  of  this  play  is  especially  interesting.  Note 
the  perfect  blending  of  tragedy  and  comedy.  The  mo- 
tive lies  in  the  coming  together  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice. 
The  sub-plot  is  the  conspiracy  against  Hero.  Note  the 
complicating  of  three  distinct  actions  developed  through  three 
groups  of  characters  sharply  contrasted  (cf.  A Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream).  What  is  the  function  of  the  broad  com- 
edy? Study  its  relation  to  the  main  action.  The  complica- 
tion begins  in  act  I,  scene  2.  What  is  the  structural  value 
of  act  II,  scene  1?  What  does  scene  2 contribute  to  the 
plot?  Analyze  carefully  the  various  elements  of  the  plot 
in  act  III,  scene  2.  What  is  the  constructive  value  of  the 
arrest  of  Borachio  and  Conrade  in  act  III,  scene  3?  Note 
how  all  interests  are  brought  together  in  act  IV,  scene  1. 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  is  the  only  play  that  ends  in  a 
dance.  What  is  the  significance  of  this? 

Characterization 

Contrast  Hero  and  Beatrice.  ^ ’The  essential  characteristic 
of  Benedick  and  Beatrice  is  wit.  Analyze  their  raillery  in 
notable  passages.  Distinguish  carefully  the  various  motives 
which  actuate  them.  Have  they  other  and  stronger  quali- 
ties? Contrast  Benedick  with  Claudio.  Trace  the  develop- 
ment of  Claudio  from  superficiality  at  the  beginning  to 
deeper  manhood  at  the  end  of  the  play.  What  does  Shakes- 
peare caricature  in  Dogberry  and  Verges?  For  what  do 
they  serve  as  a dramatic  foil? 

Topics  for  Papers  and  Discussion 

1.  The  Wit  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice. 

2.  “Don  John  is  the  mainspring  of  the  plot  of  this  play, 

but  he  is  merely  shown  and  then  withdrawn.” — 
Coleridge. 

.S.  The  Beatrice  of  Helena  Faucit.  (See  “On  Some  of 
Shakespeare’s  Female  Characters,”  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  1885.) 

4.  Caricature  and  Characterization. 

AS  YOU  DIKE  IT 
Preliminary 

Compare  the  setting  with  that  of  the  Tempest  and  A 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  The  real  Forest  of  Arden 
(see  Michael  Drayton’s  “Folyolbion,”  Song  XIII,  for  a 
beautiful  description).  Note  how  the  idyllic  background  gov- 
erns the  people  and  the  action.  The  quarrel  between  brothers 
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All  the  world  knows  and  loves  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare,  but  who  now  knows  what 
music  he  used  so  aptly  in  nearly  every 
play  ? 

Every  student  concedes  that  Shakespeare 
possessed  a marvelous  grasp  of  music  as  it 
was  then  developed,  for  his  lines  are  full  of 
quips  and  turns  referring  to  various  instru- 
ments, forms,  voices  and  combinations  and 
to  the  effect  and  value  of  music.  He  con- 
stantly made  music  serve  to  give  atmos- 
l)here  to  his  settings,  whether  grave  or  gay, 
beautiful  or  grotesque. 

Heretofore  in  studying  a play,  in  schools, 
colleges,  clubs  or  home  circle,  when  the 
lyrics  are  reached,  one  found  an  abysmal 
depth  of  blankness.  What  music  did  Shake- 
speare use?  What  was  used  by  his  con- 
temporaries and  immediate  successors  ? 
Verv  few  know,  and  even  the  few  have  not 
had  the  means  of  bringing  the  real  music 
into  the  class  room  or  library,  pageant  or 
festival. 

The  Victor  has  again  proven  its  ability  to 
serve  education  by  supplying  this  real  need 
in  a series  of  records  of  aU  the  songs  of  all 
Ike  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  a complete 
list  of  the  old  English  country  dances.  The 
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oldest  Mvithentie  versions  of  tlie  lyries  liave 
l)een  used,  five  of  them  known  to  have  been 
used  by  Shakespeare  himself,  and  all  the 
other  settings  by  Stevens  and  Johnson,  con- 
temporaries, and  Dr.  Arne  and  Sir  Walter 
Bishop. . 

Great  care  has  been  taken  that  the  instru- 
mentation should  be  that  designated,  or  pos- 
sible at  the  time  and  place,  and  the  voices 
are,  in  every  case,  of  the  kind  demanded  by 
the  character  in  the  play  who  sings  the  song, 
so  that  these  records  may  be  fitted  directly 
into  the  dramatization  of  the  play. 

The  beautiful  old  English  country  dances 
were  collected  and  edited  by  the  eminent 
authority  on  folk  music,  Mr.  Cecil  Sharp, 
and  have  been  recorded  under  his  personal 
direction,  thus  insuring  the  utmost  fidelity 
to  the  original  style  and  flavor  of  these  old 
gems.  For  all  Shakespearean  pageants, 
masques  and  festivals  these  dances  are  in- 
valuable and  furnish  at  once  authentic, 
beautiful  and  perfect  accompaniment! 

We  give  below  a list  of  Shakespearean 
records  now  available.  Others  will  follow, 
both  lyrics  and  dances. 
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17628 

17717 

17628 

1 7684 

85285 

17168 

(*.42]  8 

17717 

16012 

17115 

742:50 

8521  (5 

16012 


AS  YOU  LIKK  IT. 

SoDgs: 

Act  II,  Scene  5.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
(Dr.  Arne.)  Raymond  Dixon  and  Chorus. 

Act  II,  Scene  7.  Blow  Blow,  Thou  Winter 
Wind.  (R.  J.  S.  Stevens.)  Reinald  Wer- 
renrath  and  Chorus. 

Act  IV,  Scene  2.  What  Shall  He  Have  Who 
Killed  the  Deer.  (Bishop.)  Victor  Male 
Quartet. 

Act  V,  Scene  8.  It  Was  a Lover  and  II is  Lass. 
(Morley.)  Raymond  Dixon  and  Harry  Mac- 
donough. 

Recitations : 

Act  II,  Scene  1.  The  Duke's  Speech.  Ben 
Greet. 

Act  II,  Scene  7.  The  Seven  Ages  of  Man. 
Frank  Burheck. 

CYMBELINE. 

Act  II,  Scene  8.  Song;  Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark. 
(Schubert.)  Evan  Williams. 

( 

HAMLET. 

Act  IV,  Scene  5.  Traditional  Songs  of 
Ophelia.  Olive  Kline. 

Recitations ; 

Act  III,  Scene  I.  Soliloquy.  Frank  Burheck. 

.\ct  III,  Scene  2.  Hamlet  on  Friendship.  Ben 
Greet. 

Act  IV,  S(*ene  5.  Ophelia's  IMad  Scene.  Ellen 
Terry. 

JULIUS  CAESAR. 

.\ct  III,  Scene  2.  Antony's  Address.  Frank 
Burl)e(*k. 

KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 

Act  III,  Scene  2.  Wolsey's  Farewell  to  Crom- 
well. Frank  Burheck. 

Act  I,  Scene  4.  Shepherds'  Dance  and  Morris 
Dance.  (Edward  German.)  Conway’s  Band. 
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MACBETH. 


.'>r>235  Act  II,  Scene  1.  Recitation  : Strike  I'pon  the 
Bell.  Ben  Greet. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

17()()2  Act  IV,  Scene  1.  Song:  Take,  O Take  Those 
Lips  Away.  (Traditional.)  Raymond  Dixon. 

(;42r)2  Take,  O Take  Those  Lips  Away.  (Bennett.) 
.John  McCormack. 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

ITIO.*^  Act  I,  Scene  3.  Recitation:  Shylock's  Re- 
buke. Frank  Burheck. 

*  Act  III,  Scene  2.  Song : Tell  Me,  Where  is 

Fancy  Bred?  (Stevenson.)  Lucy  jNIarsh 

and  Reinald  Werrenrath. 

/ 

04194  Act  IV,  Scene  1.  Recitation  : Mercy  Speech. 
Ellen  Terry. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

.‘>,7270  Overture.  (Nicolai.)  Symphony  Orchestra  of 
London. 

17724  Song:  “Greensleeves’*  (very  old).  Raymond 
Dixon. 

MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM. 

.31819  Overture.  (Mendelssohn.)  Victor  Concert 
Orchestra. 

311.79  Wedding  March.  (Mendelssohn.)  Pryor’s 
Band. 

77048  Wedding  March.  Victor  Herbert’s  Orchestra. 

*  Nocturne.  (Mendelssohn.)  Victor  Orchestra. 

37238  Selection  of  Principal  Airs.  (Mendelssohn.) 
Pryor’s  Band. 

*  / Act  II,  Scene  3.  Song  : Ye  Spotted  Snakes. 

(Mendelssohn.)  Victor  Women’s  Chorus. 

5863  Duet:  I Know  a Bank.  (Horn.)  ]Mrs.  Wheeler 
and  Miss  Dunlap. 

Trio : Over  Hill,  Over  Dale.  Mrs.'  Wheeler, 
Misses  Dunlap  and  Baker. 


17209 


MUCH  ADO  AHOITT  NOTHING. 

17702  Act  II,  Scene  2.  Song:  Sigh  No  More, 
Ladies.  (Stevens.)  liaymond  Dixon. 

(>4101  Act  II,  Scene  2.  liecitation  : I Have  r>rouglit 
Claudio.  Ellen  Terry. 

1711.1  Act  II,  Scene  .*>.  Kecitation  : Denedick's  Idea 
of  a Wife.  Ren  (Jreet. 


OTHELLO. 

.“►1270  Act  IV,  Scene  .“►.  Desdeinona's  Song,  “O 

Willow,  Willow."  Olive  Kline. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

74240  Act  IV,  S(*ene  .‘>.  .Juliet's  Potion  Scene.  Ellen 
Terry. 

THE  TEMPEST. 

17724  Act  I,  Scene  2.  Ariel’s  Songs:  Come  Unto 
These  Yellow  .Sands.  (Purcell.)  Keinald 

Werrenrath  and  Chorus. 

17702  (1)  Act  I,  Scene  2.  Full  Fathom  Five. 

(R.  .Tohnson.)  Reinald  Werrenrath. 

17702  (2)  A(‘t  V,  Scene  2.  Where  the  Bee  .Sucks. 

(R.  .tohnson.)  Reinald  Werrenrath. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

17002  Act  II,  Scene  .2.  Clown's  Songs:  Oh,  Mistress 
Mine.  (W.  Ryial.)  Raymond  Dixon. 

17724  Act  II,  Scene  .“.  Old  Catch  : Hold  Thy  Peace, 
Thou  Knave.  Dixon,  Werrenrath  and 

Hooley. 

17002  Act  II,  Scene  4.  Come  Away,  Death.  Ray- 
mond Dixon. 

17724  Act  V,  Scene  1.  When  That  I Was  a Little 
Tiny  Roy.  Raymond  Dixon  and  Chorus. 

TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

Act  IV,  Scene  2.  Serenade:  Who  is  Sylvia? 
(Schubert.)  Reinald  Werrenrath. 


1 7(>.“.4 


A WINTKK’S  TAl.K. 


0410r*»  Act  II,  Scone  1.  liocitation.  Klloii  Terry. 
POEMS  AND  SONNETS. 

SS()T.”>  Lo,  Here  the  (Jentle  Lark.  (lU.shop.)  Nellie 
Melba. 

r>42(M  Lo,  Here  the  Gentle  Lark.  (Bishop.)  Alma 
Gluck. 

Mr.  Sharp  writes  us  : 

“The  following  records  have  been  prepared  under 
my  personal  supervision,  and  *the  greatest  care  has 
l)een  exercised  to  insure  the  presentation  of  every 
tune  in  its  purest  and  most  rhythmical  form,  and, 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  at  its  normal 
tempo”  : 


ROW  WELL  YE  MARINERS. 

ITSOl  From  “Country  Dance  Tunes,”  Set  0.  (Arr. 

by  Cecil  J.  Sharp.)  English  Country  Dance. 
Victor  Band. 

JAMAICA. 

IT.SOl  From  “Country  Dance  Tunes,”  Set  4.  (Arr. 

by  Cecil  J.  Sharp.)  English  Country  Dance. 
Victor  Band.  __ 

THE  liUTTERFLY. 

1TS4r)  From  “Country  Dance  Tunes,”  Set  1.  (Arr. 

by  Cecil  J.  Sharp.)  English  Country  Dance. 
Victor  Band. 

THREE  MEET. 

lTS4r)  The  Pleasures  of  the  Town.  From  “Country 
Dance  Tunes,”  Set  2.  (Arr.  by  Cecil  .1. 
Sharp.)  English  Country  Dance.  Victor 
Band. 

GODDESSES. 

17<S4d  From  “Country  Dance  Tunes,”  Set  4.  (An*. 

by  Cecil  .1.  Sharp.)  English  Country  Dance. 
Victor  Band. 
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TIDESWELL  PROFESSIONAL  MORRIS. 


1784G  From  “Morris  Dance  Tunes,”  Set  2.  (Arr.  by 
Sharp-Macilw^ne.)  English  Morris  Dance. 
Victor  Band. 

KIRKBY  MALZEARO  SWORD  DANCE. 

17847  The  Girl  I Left  Behind  Me.  From  “Sword 
Dances  of  Northern  England,”  B>ook  1. 
(Arr.  by  Cecil  J.  Sharp.)  English  Sword 
Dance.  Victor  Band. 

FLAMBOROUGH  SWORD  DANCE. 

17S47  Three  .Tolly  Sheepskins.  From  “Sword  Dances 
of  Northern  England,”  Book  2.  (Arr.  by 
Cecil  J.  Sharp.)  English  Sword  Dance. 
Victor  Band. 

COUNTRY  DANCE. 

17100  Pop  Goes  the  Weasel. 

MAY  POLE  DANCE. 

17087  Bluff  King  Hal.  English  Folk  Dance. 

MINUET.  f 

17087  Don  Juan.  (Mozart.) 

MORRIS  DANCE. 

17080  Laudnum  Bunches.  l]nglish  Folk  Dance. 

RIBBON  DANCE. 

17020  (Cecil  Sharp.) 

SHEPHERD’S  HEY. 

17*128  From  “Morris  Dam*o  Tunes,”  No.  2.  (Cecil 
S»iarp.) 
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a universal  theme  (see  Andrew  Lang,  “Myth,  Ritual  and 
Religion  ).  ^ Structure 

As  You  Like  It  was  probably  written  hastily.  Note  the 
loose  structure.  Study  the  use  of  mistaken  identity.  An- 
alyze the  opening  scenes.  A particularly  successful  introduc- 
tion. Compare  with  The  Merchant  of  Venice^  and  Twelfth 
Night.  What  is  the  structural  value  of  the  Sylvius-Fhoebe 
scenes?  Contrast  the  central  scene  of  this  play  with  the 
parallel  action  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Analyze  the 
sudden  winding  up  of  the  plot.  Is  there  a definite  purpose 

^ Characterization 

The  interest  in  this  play  lies  in  the  people  rather  than 
in  the  events.  The  characters  are  particularly  varied.  Find 
passages  in  which  the  conversation  is  more  significant  than 
the  action.  What  are  the  elements  of  Rosalind’s  wit  and 
humor?  Compare  her  wit  with  that  of  Portia  and  Beatrice. 
Show  how  Celia  serves  as  a foil  for  Rosalind.  In  the  nar- 
rower sense  has  the  play  a hero?  Discuss  Oliver’s  descrip- 
tion of  Orlando  at  the  end  of  act  I,  scene  1.  Touchstone 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Shakespeare’s  fools.  Wh):? 
What  is  his  chief  function?  What  is  his  real  station  in 
life?  And  what  are  the  sources  of  Jaques’  melancholy? 
Note  the  fcurious  blend  of  reality  and  affectation  in  his  na- 
ture. Contrast  him  with  Don  John  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing.  What  of  his  contribution  to  the  action?  Dis- 
cuss. Study  the  elemental  humor  of  William  and  Audrey. 
Topics  for  Papers  and  Discussion 
The  Robin  Hood  Ballads. 

The  Younger  Son  in  Literature.  (Compare  the  Old 
Testament  Account  of  Joseph;  Cinderella;  Puss  in 
Boots,  etc.) 

A Study  of  Thomas  Lodge’s  Prose  Romance,  “Rosa- 
lynde.”  (See  Cassell’s  National  Library,  No.  62; 
Furness,  pp.  816-387.) 

The  Seven^  Ages  of  Man  in  Literature  and  Art. 

Some  Musical  Settings  for  the  Songs. 


1. 

2. 


3. 


4. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT 
Preliminary 

For  general  accounts  of  the  significance  of  Twelfth  Night 
celebrations  consult  Brandes’  “William  Shakespeare,”  p. 
234;  Ulrici’s  “Shakespeare’s  Dramatic  Art,”  vol.  II,  p.  5; 
Knights’  “Pictorial  Shakespeare,”  vol.  II  of  “Comedies,” 
p.  183;  Irving’s  “Sketch  Book.”  One  of  the  most  poetic 
of  Shakespeare’s  comedies.  What  elements  in  the  setting 
contribute  to  this?  ^ Structure 

The  motive  is  mistaken  identity.  How  many  stories  make 
up  the  main  plot?  Note  the  mingling  of  poetry  and  farce 
comedy.  Study  the  sources  of  comic  interest.  Analyze  the 
comic  underplot  through  which  are  developed  the  practical 
jokes  upon  Malvolio  and  Aguecheek.  Compare  the  device 
put  upon  Malvolio  with  that  used  in  the  case  of  Benedick 
and  Beatrice.  Characterization 

Note  the  blending  of  mirth,  satire  and  pure  lyric  beauty. 
Study  the  grouping.  Broad  comedy  centers  about  Toby; 
romance  about  Viola.  Olivia  plays  into  both  groups.  De- 
termine Olivia’s  nature  from  act  I,  scene  5.  Compare  Or- 
sino’s  relation  to  Olivia  with  Orlando’s  attitude  toward 
Rosalind.  (Note  especially  Orsino’s  speeches  in  act  I, 
scene  1.)  What  are  Malvolio’s  essential  traits?  Read  Charles 
Lamb’s  paper  “On  Some  of  the  Old  Actors”  for  the  study 
of  Bensley  in  this  role.  What  class  of  people  does  Mal- 
volio represent?  (See  particularly  act  II,  scene  8.)  What 
are  his  good  qualities?  Compare  and  contrast  Viola  with 
Rosalind.  What  are  the  more  significant  elements  in  Feste’s 
fooling?  Has  he  anything  in  common  with  Touchstone? 
What  is  the  special  value  of  his  song  at  the  end? 


Topics  for  Papers  and  Discussion 

1.  The  People  of  the  Comic  Underplot. 

2.  Has  Shakespeare  Developed  a Central  Idea  in  Twelfth 

N ight  ? 

3.  The  Renaissance  Element  in  Twelfth  Night. 

1.  The  Puritan  Opposition  to  the  Stage. 

5.  The  Presentation  of  Twelfth  Night  in  the  Hall  of  the 

Middle  Temple  in  Connection  With  the  Coronation 
of  King  Edward  VII. 

6.  A Study  of  Selected  Passages  of  Marked  Poetic 

Beauty. 

T.  The  Music  in  the  Play. 


THE  WINTER’S  TALE 
Preliminary 

“His  closing  dramas  I have  called  reconciliation  plays; 
* * * In  each  of  the  three — Cymbeline,  The  Winter’s 

Tale,  The  Tempest — there  are  wrongdoing  and  estrangement, 
but  after  sin  and  suffering  comes  peace,  the  peace  of  for- 
giveness. In  The  W inter’s  Tale  we  are  back  in  the  country 
again;  we  see  the  festival  of  the  sheep-shearing  and  the 
wild  flowers  of  the  Avon  meadows.  ‘The  wheel  is  come  full 
circle.’  ” — A.  H.  Tolman. 

Note  the  spectacular  element  in  the  action.  Antigonus 
and  the  bear,  the  satyrs,  the  bucolic  festivity,  the  return 
to  life  of  Hermione.  Compare  with  corresponding  devices 
in  The  Tempest. 

Structure 

The  jealousy  of  Leontes  supplies  the  motive.  Is  this 
mood  reasonable?  Trace  the  development  of  the  jealousy 
from  inception  to  the  final  reconciliation  with  Hermione.  Is 
the  transition  consistently  handled?  Analyze  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Florizel-Perdita  story  in  acts  IV  and  V. 

Characterization 

Note  Hermione’s  never-failing  instinct  for  justice.  Is  her 
forgiveness  of  Leontes  plausible?  Analyze  the  pathos  in 
this  character.  In  what  scenes  is  her  forbearance  notable? 
Her  resignation?  What  are  Paulina’s  dominant  traits? 
W^hat  scenes  reveal,  among  other  qualities,  her  loyalty? 
Her  high  spirits?  Study  the  lo\y  comedy  of  Autolycus. 
Compare  him  with  Bottom  in  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 
W^hat  is  his  function  at  the  close  of  the  ,play?  Note  the 
charm  of  the  boy  Mamilius.  In  many  respects  Perdita  is 
the  most  delightful  of  Shakespeare’s  girls.  Study  her  char- 
acter carefully. 

Topics  for  Papers  and  Discussion 

1.  The  Humor  of  Autolycus. 

2.  Perdita  and  Miranda. 

3.  The  Character  of  Hermione. 

4.  “The  freshness  of  the  pastoral  incident  surpasses  that 

of  all  Shakespeare’s  presentaHons  of  country  life.’’ — 
Sidney  Lee. 


THE  TEMPEST 
I’reliin  inary 

Shakespeare’s  most  mature  work.  For  discussion  of  pos- 
sible autobiographic  interest  consult  Lowell’s  “Shakespeare 
C)nce  More’’  and  Dowden’s  “Shakespeare:  His  Mind  and 
Art.”  Note  the  use  of  purely  mechanical  elements  to  obtain 
the  desired  effect.  The  banquet,  with  its  “several  strange 
shapes,”  the  mask  of  Ceres,  the  noise  of  the  huntsmen,  etc. 
C ompare  in  this  respect  with  The  Winter’s  Tale.  No  par- 
ticular locality  is  intended.  The  island^  is  a composite 
derived  from  contemporary^  accounts  of  Elizabethan  voyages 
to  the  Bermudas  and  Virginia.  Note  Shakespeare’s  knowl- 
edge of  the  sea  in  act  T.  scene  1.  The  Tempest' is  a “feerie” 
(cf.  The  Blue  Bird).  The  setting  is  elemental,  ideal.  Study 
the  means  employed  for  fusing  the  natural  with  the  super- 
natural. 


structure 

The  motive  is  enchantment.  How  does  the  opening  scene 
pitch  the  key  for  what  follows?  Study  the  emphasis  upon 
the  unity  of  time  (less  than  twelve  hours)  and  place.  In 
j act  I,  scene  2,  how  is  the  transition  from  the  real  world 
[ managed?  How  is  the  complication  developed  in  act  II, 
scene  2?  Analyze  the  climax  in  act  III,  scene  3.  What 
is  the  structural  value  of  act  V,  scene  1?  What  note  is 
struck  in  the  closing  lines  of  this  scene? 

Characterization 

Note  the  element  of  symbolism  in  the  characters.  What 
^ is  Prospero’s  function?  Analyze  his  connection  with  Caliban, 
with  Ariel,  with  Miranda.  W hat  are  the  elements  of  Miran- 
da’s nature?  In  what  lies  the  charm  of  her  relation  to 
. Prospero?  Study  carefully  her  conversations  with  Ferdi- 
I nand.  What  is  Ariel’s  influence  upon  Ferdinand?  (Act.  I, 
scene  2.)  Upon  Prospero?  (Act  III,  scene  3.)  Compare 
Ariel  with  Fuck,  especially  in  act  IV,  scene  1.  Contrast 
Ariel  with  Caliban.  What  is  the  essential  nature  of  each? 
What  are  Caliban’s  human  attributes?  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  soliloquy  in  act  III,  scene  2?  Analyze  his 
> originality  in  thought  and  deed.  What  are  the  unique  quali- 
’ ties  of  the  comedy  developed  through  Trinculo  and  Stephano? 
Compare  with  Bottom  and  his  fellows;  with  Dogberry, 
Verges  and  the  Watch. 

Topics  for  Papers  and  Discussion 

1.  “Shakespeare  seems  in  this  play,  among  other  things, 

I to  consider  the  question:  What  is  true  freedom?” 

— Dowden. 

2.  Contemporary  Narratives  of  Elizabethan  Voyagers. 

(For  special  reference  to  Sir  Thomas  Gates  and 
Sir  George  Somers  consult  Luce’s  edition  of  the 
Ternpest  in  the  Arden  Shakespeare.) 

; 8.  Browning’s  Caliban  Upon  Setebos. 

4.  Shakespeare’s  Treatment  of  the  Nature  of  the  Ideal. 

5.  A Study  of  the  Comic  Element  in  the  Tempest. 

I 6.  How  Far  May  Prospero  Represent  Shakespeare  Himself. 

I 7.  The  Court  Mask. 

^ A Short  Working  Bibliography 

1.  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  edited  by  W.  G. 

V Clark  and  W.  A.  Wright.  Macmillan.  The  Globe  Edition. 

2.  The  New  Hudson  Shakespeare,  by  Henry  N.  Hudson. 

Ginn  & Company. 

8.  A New  Variorum  Edition  of  the  Works  of  William 
I Shakespeare,  by  Horace  Howard  Furness.  Lippincott. 

: 4.  Shakespeare.  Walter  Raleigh.  Macmillan. 

5.  Shakespeare:  His  Life,  Art  and  Characters.  Rev. 

H.^  N.  Hudson.  Ginn  & Company. 

6.  A Life  of  William  Shakespeare.  Sidney  Lee.  Mac- 

millan. New  and  Revised  Edition. 

7.  The  Drama,  Its  Law  and  Its  Technique.  Elizabeth 

I Woodbridge.  Allyn  and  Bacon. 

I S.  Shakespeare,  a Critical  Study  of  His  Mind  and  Art. 

Edward  Dowden.  Harper  & Brothers. 

^ 9.  Characters  of  Shakespeare’s  Flays.  W.  Hazitt.  Every- 

■ man’s  Library.  1907. 

10.  Shakespeare  as  a Dramatic  Artist.  Richard  G.  Moul- 
: ton.  Clarendon  Press. 

;i  11.  Folio  Life  of  Shakespeare.  J.  B.  Halliwell-Phillips,  1848. 

12.  Short  Studies  of  Shakespeare’s  Plots.  Cyril  Ransome. 
; Macmillan. 

\ 13.  Characteristics  of  Women.  Mrs.  Jameson.  Houghton 

; Mifflin. 

’ 14.  Folk-Lore  of  Shakespeare.  T.  F.  T.  Dyer.  Harper 

i;  Brothers. 

15.  Shakespeare’s  England.  G.  W.  Thornbury.  2 vols. 
t 1856. 

I 16.  The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  Mandell  Creighton.  1892. 
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THE  SHAKESPEARE  TERCENTENARY 
I 1616-1916 

The  Drama  League  of  America  has  inaugurated  plans  for 
a nation-wide  commemoration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Shake- 
speare’s death  and  invites  all  individuals  and  organizations 
interested  therein  to  cooperate.  The  League  has  prepared 
lists  of  masques,  pageants,  plays,  and*  old  English  country 
dances  with  suitable  music,  for  amateur  production.  It  has 
lists  of  lecturers  and  readers,  and  of  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment suitable  for  club  programs.  The  League  has 
suggestions  for  Shakespeare  Gardens  of  several  types:  simple 
ones  for  school-children  to  plan  and  plant,  and  larger  gardens 
for  a club  or  community  to  develop  as  a civic  movement. 
These  gardens  have  been  planned  under  the  advice  of  ex- 
perts in  landscape  gardening.  And  that  even  the  least  com- 
( munity  may  have  its  part,  it  has  plans  for  a simple  tree- 
planting or  shrub-planting  as  a commemoratory  exercise. 

All  individuals,  clubs  and  other  organizations  everywhere 
are  most  earnestly  begged  to  take  some  part  in  this  revival 
of  interest  in  the  great  poet  and  dramatist  and  in  the  com- 
memoration of  his  tercentenary. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  all  plans  for  such  celebration  be 
formulated  early,  the  Drama  League  has  established  a special 
Ibureau  of  information  to  advise  and  help  all  who  wish  to 
participate.  Anyone  wishing  advice  may  obtain  it  by  apply- 
ing to  THE  TERCENTENARY  BUREAU  OF  THE  DRAMA 
iLEAGUE,  736  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


EMBERS  of  tke  Drama 
League  of  A^merica  will 
always  find  a complete 
assortment  of  Looks  re- 
lating to  tke  Drama^  kotk  old 
and  new,  at  McClurg's. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  recog- 
nized by  members  of  the  Drama  League  as 
headquarters  for  all  books  pertaining  to  the 
drama. 

Our  stock  includes  not  only  plays  by 
American  and  English  authors,  but  also 
translations  and  plays  in  foreign  languages. 

Years  of  experience  in  selling  dramatic 
works,  enable  us  to  satisfactorily  answer 
questions  relating  to  dramatic  literature, 
either  personally  or  by  mail. 

Being  exclusively  a book  store,  with 
the  largest  book  stock  in  the  world,  your 
orders  for  dramatic  works  are  assured  the 
best  attention  it  is  possible  for  any  bouse 
to  give. 


A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO. 

218-224  Wabash  Ave.,  Bet.  Adams  and  Jackson 

Chicago,  Ills. 
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A Guide  to  Shakespeare’s  Stage 

By  Charlotte  Porter 

*‘Time — I . . . make  and  unfold  error  . 

, ^ -It  is  in  my  powje. 

To  orethrow  Law,  and  in  one  selfe-borne  howre 
To  plant  and  orewhelme  Custome 
Ere  ancient’st  Order  was. 

Or  what  is  now  receiv’d,  I witnesse  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in.  So  shall  I do 
To  th’  freshest  things  now  reigning,  and  make  fttale 
The  glittering  of  this  present.” 

— The  PVinter’s  Tale. 


FOREWORD 

Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  to  be  staged,  not  on  our 
stage,  but  hiL  To  come  the  closest  we  can  to  his  genius 
we  need  to  know  him  from  his  own  dramatic  point  of  view 
— the  standpoint  of  his  own  stage.  The  most  enlivening 
way  to  know  him  well  is  as  a dramatist,  the  most  illuminat- 
ing, is  as  a poet.  Both  ways  are  readily  open  to  us  when  wc 
can  see  and  hear  the  plays  as  he  staged  them,  or  when  we 
teach  the  mind’s  eye  and  ear  how  to  see  and  hear  them 
as  he  intended  them  to  be  seen  and  heard. 

This  best  of  ways  to  enjoy  Shakespeare  is  the  newest 
way.  Only  now,  after  several  centuries,  is  it  po  sible  to 
think  of  playing  his  plays  or  to  imagine  them  played 
on  a stage  really  resembling  the  one  he  had  in  mind  when 
he  planned  them.  Strange  it  is,  but  true,  that  now,  three 
hundred  years  this  year  of  1916  since  the  poet  died,  to 
play  or  to  imagine  hii  three-century-old  plays  put  on  as 
he  staged  them  Iiappens  to  be  one  of  the  most  novel  things 
that  we  can  do.  And  be-cause  his  stage  is  so  recently  known 
and  so  many  poor  ideas  of  it  are  afloat,  so  to  re-imagine’  the 
plays  is  a surprisingly  pleasant  and  awakening  thing  to  do. 

To  this  new-o’d  pleasure,  like  a bright  lost  treasure  found 
again,  this  outline  is  meant  to  serve  as  guide.  A guide 
is  needed,  for,  first  of  all,  various  odd  bits  of  news  ^is  to 
how  the  lost  treasure  was  gradually  found  and  suggestions 
as  to  what  to  look  for  are  to  be  made  clear  before  we  call 
make  this  long-forgotten  pleasure  ours — before  we  can  imag- 
ine or  see  the  plays  acted  as  Shakespeare  intended  them  to  be. 
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P'^j5  the  story  of  the  re-discovery  of  shake- 
x SPEARE’S  STAGE 

• Facts  to  show  that  Shakespeare’s  stage  was  different  from 

j ours  have  for  some  time  been  known.  But  just  how  differ- 
ent it  was  has  long  been  a question.  False  notions  and 
conflicting  theories  due  to  incomplete  information  circled 
f about  it. 

i It  was  an  almost  undreamed-of  idea  that  the  known  stage 
[ of  today — as  well  as  the  unknown  stage  of  yesterday — is, 

■ like  everything  else,  subject  to  change.  The  common  atti- 
I tude  yet  is  that  the  stage  most  familiar  to  us  is  a fixed 
I fact  and,  therefore,  the  best  stage  possible  for  all  plays. 

! The  student  of  the  evolution  of  drama  is  always  needing  to 
get  that  beam  out^  of  his  eye.  That  attitude  explains  why 
the  main  discoveries  revealing  Shakespeare’s  stage  is  one 
story  and  what  the  discoverers  gradually  opened  their  eyes 
to  see  in  the  discoveries  is  quite  another  and  more  grad- 
ually unfolding  story.  Both  of  these  stories  concern  us  now. 

In  ’^the  whole  curious  history  here  to  be  outlined  of  the 
slow  coming  to  light  again  of  Shakespeare’s  stage,  the  most 
definite  of  all  the  discoveries  was  the  earliest.  It  happened 
as  long  ago  as  1790.  Some  exact  facts,  measurements,  too, 
applying  to  Shakespeare’s  theatre,  the  Globe,  were  then 
found  and  primed  by  Mr.  Edmond  Malone,  in  his  edition 
of  Shakespeare  (Vol.  I,  ^ Part  I,  p.  325-9).  These  facts 
and  figures  had  been  buried  for  two  centuries  in  a build- 
ing contract  of  1599.^  It  was  unearthed  in  an  English  col- 
lege, Dulwich,  then  in  a suburb  of  London.  Three  years 
after  Shakespeare’s  death  this  college  had  been  founded  by 
an  actor.  Among  his  papers,  preserved  in  its  library,  was 
this  contract.  Until  Malone  set  his  eye  upon  it  nobody  had 
given  it  a glance*  The  contract  had  been  made  with  one 
Peter  Street,  carpenter,  of  London.  He  had  put  up  the 
Globe  for  Shakespeare’s  company  and^  the  contract  bound 
him  to  build  a playhouse  like  it  for  this  actor  who  founded 
the  college — Edward  Allen. 

Allen  and^  his  father-in-law,  Henslowe,  were  the  proprie- 
tors of  a rival  theatre.  In  this  old  contract  we  can  now 
see  something  that  did  not  strike  the  discoverer;  at  least 
he  does  not  mention  it,  or  make  anything  of  it.  Surely, 
unless  the  then  just  built  Globe  excelled  other  theatres  in 
its  plan  and  arrangements,  its  closest  competitors  would  not 
haV'e  wanted  to  imitate  them.  The  contract  shows  that  this 
imitation  was  not  superficial.  The  care  taken  to  have  the 
new  staged  “contryved  and  fashioned  like  unto  the  stadge 
of  the  Playhouse  called  the  Globe”  tells  the  tale.  Anxiety 
to  exact  and  secure  the  same  special  arrangements  can  be 
read  in  the  legal  repetitions,  even  in  the  coinage  of  a quaint 
word,  unknown  in  any  dictionary — “contravitions.”  This 
comes  in  effectively  in  a blanket  clause  to  cover  any  ‘omit- 
ted devices  peculiar  to  the  Globe.  “And  the  saide  howse 
and  other  thinges  before  mencioned  (things  pertaining  to 
the  tiring  house,  stage  and  staircases)  to  be  made  and  doen 
to  be  in  all  other  contravitions  conveyances  fashions  thinge 
and  thinges  effected  finished  and  doen  accordinge  to  the 
maner  and  fashion  of  the  said  howse  called  the  Globe.” 

At  the  same  time  that  this  old  contract  was  found  an- 
other less  important  contract  of  1613  turned  up.  Malone’s 
friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  first  printed  it  in  1821.  (Malone 
Variorum  Shakespeare,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  338.)  By  this  con- 
tract another  London  carpenter  was  bound  to  build  up  the 
new  Beargarden  like  the  Swan  playhouse.  The  superiority 
of  the  Swan  to  the  old  Beargarden  is  obvious.  But  no  sucn 
pains  are  taken  to  insist  upon  imitation.  If  you  compare 
the  two  contracts,  ^ the  absence  of  exact  measurements  and 
description  is  noticeable.  Some  less  explicit  information 
about  the  lesser  playhouses  of  the  time  is  to  be  gathered 
from  that  contract,  too.  But  the  most  striking  light  it 
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throws  upon  the  first  contract  is  to  emphasize  its  accurate 
attention  to  the  Globe  model.  Characteristic  of  the  For- 
tune contract  is  the  special  care  shown  to  imitate  the  rela- 
tive position  of  Shakespeare’s  several  stages  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  actors’  use  of  them  by  special  stage 
stairways.  No  such  pains  appear  in  the  Beargarden  con- 
tract; no  such  “contravitions”  are  mentioned.  But  neither 
measurements  nor  words  were  considered  enough  to  express 
the  desire  of  Allen  and  Henslowe  to  follow  the  pattern  of 
the  Globe  when  it  came  to  the  peculiar  way  in  which  ‘*the 
stadge  and  tyreinge^howse,”  also  their  “stearcases”  were 
“placed  and  sett”  “within  the  frame”  of  the  building.  A 
drawing  was  necessary  for  the  correct  reproduction  of  their 
positions  and  arrangements.  They  were  to  be  done  “in 
suche  sorte  as  is  prefigured  in  a plott  thereof  drawen.’* 
Verbal  description  and  figures  have  come  down  to  us  intact 
in  the  old  manuscript.  The  sketch  that  Shakespeare’s  com- 
petitors were  so  solicitous  to  add  is  missing. 

Suppose  we  wanted  to  gather  from  the  contract  for  build- 
ing the  Fortune  like  the  Globe,  how  many  and  where  the 
Globe  stage  exits  and  entrances  were  and  what  the  position 
of  the  upper  and  lower  rear  stages  inside  the  tiring  house 
was  with  relation  to  the  main  stage  outside^  it  or  how  the 
actors  managed  their  going  up  and  downstairs  without  and 
within  the  tiring  house  during  a play.  Here  ^ the  lost 
sketch  would  be  invaluable.  Here  the  contract  is  almost 
valueless. 

This  lack  did  not  strike  the  first  discoverer,  nor  his 
earliest  follower — Augustine  Skottowe.  All  that  the  con- 
tract means  came  out  slowly.  The  first  result  was  a long 
dispute  between  Malone  and  Steevens  as  to  Shakespeare’s 
scenery.  It  may  now  be  seen  that  neither  was  altogether 
right. 

After  a leisurely  period  of  some  twoscore  years,  Skottowe 
was  the  first  person  to  bother  his  head  over  the  form  of 
Shakespeare’s  stage  as  it  might  be  sketched  from  the  con- 
tract. Then  in  1824,  even  the  prominent  facts  that  the  con- 
tract gives  in  plain  figures  escaped  him  as  they  had  es- 
caped Malone.  Their  minds  were  taken  up  with  the  theatres 
of  their  own  time.  They  did  not  see  and  so  could  not 

make  clear  to  others  what  the  contract  clearly  tells  of  the 
prominent  differences  between  their  stage  and  that  of  Shake- 
speare’s. 

The  prominent  difference  is  that  it  jutted  out  free^  of 
the  walls  on  each  side  into  the  middle  of  the  auditorium 
where  it  was  open  to  the  sky.  There  was  no  front  cur- 

tain, nothing  but  the  sky  to  hang  it  from!  There  was  a 
six-foot  space  between  each  forward  side  of  the  stage  and 
the_  galleries  running  around  the  walls  of  the  circular  audi- 
torium. 

Malone  and  Skottowe  both  take  that  impossible  front  cur- 
tain for  granted.  Both  did  recognize,  however,  one  impor- 
tant difference — that  the  second  floor  of  the  tiring  house 
supplied  an  upper  stage  or  balcony.  For  the  rest  their 
sight  was  rather  dim.  Skottowe  admits  it.  “I  do  not  pro- 
fess,” he  says,  “to  understand  this  document.  It  is,  in 

fact,  inconsistent  with  itself.”  He  naturally  concluded  not 
that  there  was  a bias  in  his  own  eyes,  but  that  there  was 
a mistake  in  the  figures. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  figures  of  the  contract  would 
make  the  stage  “six  feet  too  short  at  each  side  to  form 
a junction  with  the  end  of  the  galleries  next  the  stage.” 
This  six-foot  space  disjoining  the  stage  from  the  side  walls 
was  to  him  unthinkable.  Shakespeare’s  stage  could  not  be 
as  different  as  that.  It  was  enough  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  contract  called  for  this  space.  It  suf- 
ficed to  prove  that  the  contract  was  wrong!  “I  have  no 
doubt,  therefore,”  he  concludes,  “of  an  error  in  the  docu- 
ment.” . 


Applying  its  figures  to  suit  himself,  he  drew  a diagram 
completely  falsifying  the  contract.  He  put  the  stage  in  a 
recess  closed  in  on  each  side  with  staircases  and  passages. 
He  invented  them  to  fill  up  the  space  otherwise  unthink- 
able. In  the  room  of  the  projecting  stage  which  the  con- 
tract shows  he  placed  an  area  for  a pit.  Thus  rearranged 
and  with  boxes  set  all  around,  he  obtained  quite  a theatre 
of  his  own  day! 

This  is  the  first  diagram  on  record.  The  initial  result 
of  this  early  and  most  definite  discovery  was  to  obscure  it. 
It  was  not  because  it  was  itself  dark,  but  because  the  dis- 
coverers were  unprepared  to  accept  its  light. 


THE  INTERIOR  OP  THE  SWAN  THEATRE  AS  SKETCHED  BY  JOHANNES 
DE  WITT,  A DUTCH  SCHOLAR,  ABOUT  1596 


(At  the  rear  of  the  stage,  which  is  uncovered,  is  the  tiring-room,  'to  which  the  two 
large  doors  give  entrance.  Above  the  tiring-room  extends  a covered  balcony,  now 
occupied  by  spectators,  but  used  by  the  actors,  when  required,  in  the  presentation 
of  a play.  At  thb  door  of  the  chamber  near  the  gallery  roof  stands  a trumpeter  to 
announce  the  beginning  of  an  act.  The  flag,  with  the  emblem  of  the  swan,  is  flying, 
as  a sign  to  those  outside  that  a play  is  in  progress.  The  disposition  of  boxes  and 
galleries  is  plain,  but  unfortunately  the  “groundlings”  are  unrepresented  in  tho 
picture.  The  form  of  the  building  is  oval.  No  other  drawing  of  the  interior  of  an 
Elizabethan  theatre  is  known  to  exist,  says  Dowden.  The  original  sketch  was 
Useovered  recently  in  the  University  Library,  Utrecht.) 
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Shakespeare’s  stage  had  to  wait  quite  a while  for  the 
next  main  event  in  its  gradual  discovery.  It  came  along 
in  1888,  nearly  a hundred  years  after  the  finding  of  the 
contract!  This  time  the  discovery  was  a sketch  made  in 
Shakespeare’s  time. 


I 


THE  iiia 

TRAGEDY  \Mi 


HES&\LLlNAi^ 


M'Riq  HARDS 


OMOli  PTrli 


From  the  description  given  by  a traveler  in  England, 
one  Johannes  de  Vvitt,  of  a theatre  he  visited  while  in 
I.ondon,  his  friend,  Arend  van  Buchell,  drew  this  sketch 
of  a playhouse  interior.  It  is  presumed  to  be  intended 
for  the  Swan  (1595-1635).  The  sketch  is  undated,  but  the 
travels  of  de  Witt  bear  date  1596-1600.  The  Swan  was 
new  in  1596.  A swan  is  displayed  on  the  flag  flying  from 
the  tower  roof  in  the  sketch.  Our  second  discovery — the 
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contract  for  building  up  the  new  Beargarden  like  the  Swan, 
is  not  at  odds  with  the  sketch.  A traveler,  seeing  the  Swan 
and  telling  what  he  saw  to  a friend  who  could  draw  might 
originate  just  such  a result.  This  process  would  account 
for  this  sketch.  The  Swan  exterior  shown  on  the  Vjsscher 
map  (1616)  is  also  a circular  building  unroofed  in  the 
middle,  with  one  tower  roof  sticking  out  at  the  top.  The 
Swan,  better  than  any  other  playhouse  so  far  as  known 
of  the  time  when  de  Witt  was^  in  England,  suits  this  con- 
temporary record.  Although  its  precise  accuracy  cannot 
be  guaranteed,  its  authenticity  is  not  doubted. 

For  three  centuries  this  significant  scrap  of  paper  lay 
lost  to  sight  in  a Dutch  library.  It  was  left  for  Dr.  K.  T. 
Gaedertz  to  see  its  value  when  he  came  across  it  among 
the  papers  preserved  in  the  library  of  Utrecht  University. 
He  immediately  reproduced  it  (in  Zur  Kenntnis  der  alien 
cnglischen  Biihne,  1888).  Pictures  are  quicker  than  words. 
At  once  this  sketch  convinced  minds  that  had  ignored  or 
misunderstood  the  contract. 

Whatever  else  was  uncertain  about  this  sketch  made  from 
the  hearsay  of  a traveler,  sure  it  was_  that  the  main  stage 
portrayed  was  an  open  platform,  thrusting  its  front  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  unroofed  enclosure  and  free  on  each 
side  of  the  circular  walls  with  their  three  tiers  of  roofed 
galleries. 

Skottowe’s  suggested  area  for  a pit  was  taken  up  by 
this  main  stage.  The  real  pit  is  in  the  space  left  for 
people  to  stand  in  around  the  three  sides  of  this  projecting 
stage.  At  every  point  the  contract  was  confirmed.  No 
front  curtain!  No  staircases,  such  as  Skottowe  had  put  in 
on  each  side  of  his  stage,  thus  walling  it  up  to  right  and 
lehl 

To  be  sure,  there  must  have  been  stage  stairs  to  the 
upper  stories  of  the  tiring  house  that  is  shown  in  the  sketch. 
This  tiring  house  is  a tall  towerlike  three  or  four-story 
building  set  at  the  back  of  the  projecting  main  stage.  Ob- 
viously enough,  the  stairs  are  unseen  simply  because  they 
were  inside  the  building.  The  next  plan  after  Skottowe’s 
to  be  drawn  of  the  Fortune  was  due  to  Mr.  William  Archer 
(London  Tribune,  October  12,  1907,  reprinted  in  Shake- 
speare Jahrbiich,  1908).  The  contract  whose  correctness 
Skottowe  doubted  is  now  at  last  over  a century  after  its 
discovery  fully  accepted  and  faithfully  followed.  Only 
there  is  still  no  special  care  taken  to  solve  the  problem  the 
contract  offers — the  “cqntravitions”  peculiar  to  the  Globe 
that  were  made  clear  in  the  lost  plot  “thereof  drawen.” 
Without  attention  paid  to  that  problem  in  any  plan,  either 
of  the  Fortune  or  the  Globe,  the  heart  of  the  stage  remains 
unreconstructed. 

Curiously  enough,  the  standpoint  of  the  modern  theatre 
seems  to  have  led  Mr.  Archer’s  architect,  Mr.  Walter  (God- 
frey, who  drew  the  now  well-known  perspective  view,  to 
balk,  just  as  Skottowe  did,  at  leaving  free  the  six-foot  space 
on  each  side  of  the  stage.  He  closes  it  up  with  stage  stair- 
ways. _ They  cramp  the  rear  stage  space.  They  block  up 
the  view  of  the  audience.  And  the  use  of  these  stairways 
that  would  have  to  be  entered  from  off  stage  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  seems  needlessly  awkward  in  the  face  of  the 
hint  afforded  by  the  Swan  sketch  that  as  early  as  1595  the 
stairs  for  stage  use  were  placed  inside  out  of  sight. 

A “Suggestive  Plat”  of  the  Fortune  was  drawn  by  Dr. 
C.  W.  Wallace  in  1908  in  order  to  estimate  how  many 
spectators  the  house  would  hold.  The  capacity  was  put  at 
1,320._  This  outline  of  a ground  plan  did  not  go  into  the 
question  of  details  of  stage  usage,  but  it  is  of  importance 
to  note  that  it  figured  on  a fore  stage  of  43  feet  by  27  feet 
6 inches.  The  space  left  for  both  the  balcony  and  the 
stage  passage  behind  it  is  to  be  inferred:  13  feet  6 inches. 
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To  return  to  the  Swan  sketch:  The  lower  story  has 
two  double  doors.  They  are  shut  in  the  picture.  But  the 
three  actors,  two  of  them  seated  down  stage  on  a particu- 
larly substantial  settee,  must  have  had  these  doors  at  the 
rear  to  enter  from,  and  the  eye  easily  accepts  the  infer- 
ence that  the  lower  story  of  the  tower  into  which  the 


doors  open  might  serve  as  an  enclosed  rear  stage  for  special 
purposes  as  well  as  for  the  actors’  “tiring”  or  dressing 
room.  One  is,  in  fact,  convinced  by  the  eye  enough  to  see 
how  the  rear  stage  is  a natural  development  of  the  tiring 
room  and  how  in  a playhouse  developing  such  stage  pos- 
sibilities wide  double  doors,  instead  of  two  separate  ones. 


would  have  been  adopted  in  orde  the  better  to  open  up 
the  interior. 

The  second  story  of  the  towerlike  building  shows  a row 
of  window  openings.  Although  one  may  only  guess  from 
the  sketch  whether  the  faces  appearing  here  are  those  of 
actors,  musicians  or  spectators,  it  is  apparent  that  such  an 
open  upper  story  could  be  used  better  as  an  upper  stage 
for  players  than  as  a box  for  spectators. 

Above  this  story  is  space  enough  for  another.  But  this 
third  story  is  to  be  inferred,  for  in  the  sketch  it  is  hidden 
from  view  by  a pent  roof  like  that  of  a shed,  overhanging 
the  windows.  It  corresponds  to  what  is  called  in  the 
Fortune  contract  the  “shadowe  or  cover,’/  in  the  Bear- 
garden contract  the  “heavens.”  The  two  pillars  support- 
ing this  slanting  roof  may  be  meant  to  stand  quite  near 
the  tower  or  else  well  out  from  it.  Different  eyes  have 
looked  at  this  question  in  different  ways.  At  first  the 
draughtsman’s  hazy  notion  of  the  measurement  of  the  depth 
under  the  “heavens”  was_  not  scrutinized.  In  the  earliest 
plans  and  in  stage  experiments  presently  to  be  mentioned 
that  were  inspired  by  this  sketch  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  the  pillars  stood  out.  This  virtually  made  the  space 
back  of  them,  under  the  “heavens,’’  itself  constitute  the 
rear  stage  or  most  of  it.  Instead,  it  is  likely,  as  a later 
critic,  Reynolds,  observes,  that  the  pillars  “were  perhaps 
merely  meant  to  be  flush  with  the  wall.”  In  the  real 
Swan,  in  fact,  the  main  stage  was  on  trestles  and  remov- 
able when  the  house  was  used  for  bearbaiting.  Such  pillars 
could  not  stand  far  forward,  therefore,  and  the  “heavens” 
could  have  been  merely  an  overhanging  eyelid,  as  it  were, 
in  the  facade.  The  rear  stage  would  then  be  entirely  in- 
side the  tower. 

Modern  reconstructions  of  a so-called  “typical”  stage  of 
this  day  that  are  based  on  the  early  interpretation  of  the 
sketch  have  the  triple  disadvantage  of 'obstructing  the  space 
of  the  main  stage  and  the  view  of  it  from  the  audience 
with  these  pillars  and  of  making  the  upper  stage  or  balcony 
stage  more  remote  and  obscure  than  need  be. 

Even  if  the  Swan  tolerated  such  awkwardness,  the  new 
Beargarden  did  not.  ^ We  know  it  from  the  contract  of 
1613  for  rebuilding  it.  It  ^ stipulates  that  the  “heavens” 
shall  “be  borne  or  carried  without  anie  postes  or  supporters 
to  be  fixed  or  sett  upon  the  saide  stage.” 

Yet  all  modern  reconstructions  of  “an  Elizabethan”  or 
“a  Shakespeare”  stage  that  have  been  made,  except  that 
of  the  Globe,  last  to  be  given  in  this  history,  continue  to 
represent  pillars  standing  out  at  least  ten  feet  from  the 
rear  stage  front.  Why  perpetuate  the  most  doubtful  fea- 
ture of  the  Swan  sketch?  Why  attribute  it  to  a stage 
manager  of  Shakespeare’s  skill  when  even  a theatre  half 
devoted  to  bearbaiting  and  less  likely  to  originate  than  to 
imitate  had,  we  know,  found  out  a better  arrangement? 

One  of^  the  uses  of  the  story  above  the  “heavens”  is 
indicated  in  the  Swan  sketch  by  the  appearance  at  an  open 
doorway  of  a trumpeter.  On  the  banneret  hanging  from 
his  trumpet  a swan  is  drawn.  This  doorway  is  not  in  the 
front  wall  of  the  tower,  where  two  windows  are  to  be  seen, 
but  around  on  the  side.  Hence  it  is  quite  plain  that^  the 
draughtsman  has  meant  to  give  the  tower  three  dimensions, 
depth  as  well  as  breadth  and  height.  From  the  apex  of 
the  roof  at  the  side  here  above  the  doorway  where  the 
trumpeter  stands  flies  the  flag  already  mentioned  with  the 
figure  of  the  swan  upon  it. 

Two  open  ways  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  theatre  are 
indicated  on  the  ground  level  under  the  galleries  to  right 
and  left.  One  of  them  is  labeled  by  the  artist  “ingressus.” 
Next  the  rear  stage  are  open  spaces  for  such  “gentlemen’s 
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roomes”  as  the  contract  mentions.  And  here  the  label 
“orchestra”  betokens  the  same  purpose. 

On  the  whole,  this  oldest  and  only  contemporary  graphic 
memorial  yet  found  of  a playhouse  interior  in  Shakespeare’s 
day  is  an  exemplar  of  “a  number  of  things”  illustrating 
the  first  contract.  ^ It  supplies  enough  to  build  upon  in 
the  process  of  gaining  further  knowledge.  It  did  in  truth 
kindle  the  research  marking  the  close  of  the  past  century 
and  the  beginning  of  this  one.  From  the  enlivening  dis- 
covery of  this  forgotten  bit  of  paper,  after  all,  rather  more 
than  from  the  older  discovery  of  the  contract  dates  the 
rebirth  among  ^men  of  scientific  knowledge  of  the  stage  of 
Shakespeare.  What  has  followed  is  the  gradual  result  of 
centering  light  more  and  more  exactly  upon  this  sketch  from 
all  sources,  old  and  new. 

The  first  outcome  was  a series  of  plans  and  stage  experi- 
ments with  what  was  called  an  Elizabethan  or  a Shakespeare 
stage.  Foremost  in  the  field  was  the  Shakespeare  Dreibiihne 
of  Munich  in  1889-90.  The  threefold  stage  experimented 
with — fore  stage,  rear  stage  and  upper  stage — built  upon  the 
Fortune  contract  and  the  Swan  sketch,  has  since  laid  the 
mark  of  its  influence  upon  stage  reform  in  Germany  and 
the  new  stage  art  in  general. 

Partly  on  the  conclusions  of  Dr.  Rudolf  Genee  with  rela- 
tion to  the  Munich  reconstruction  and  partly  on  a picture 
of  the  exterior  of  the  _ Globe,  A.  Streit  based  the  ground 
plans  and  perspective  view  of  the  Globe  Theatre  published 
in  1903  in  his  work,  Das  Theater.  The  Globe  picture  did 
not  deserve,  unfortunately,  the  dependence  placed  upon  it. 
Even  for  the  second  Globe  that  was  built  after  the  first 
Globe  was  burned  down  in  1613  it  is  dubious,  for  the 
late  picture  of  the  second  Globe  that  was  taken  as  his 
model  by  Streit  disagrees  with  earlier  pictures  of  it  pre- 
cisely in  an  arrangement  of  the  tower  and  rear  stage  that 
Streit  reproduces. 

Next,  in  1904,  Dr.  Cecil  Brodmeier  made  a ground  plan 
and  side  elevation  worked  out^  on  the  lines  of  the  Swan. 
He  arranged  a rear  stage  within  the  space  behind  the  two 
pillars,  enclosed  it  bv  curtains  running  from  the  pillars 
back  to  the  rear  wall  on  each  side  and  put  two  circular 
stairways  under  the  balcony. 

In  April  of  the  same  year  came  the  first  work  in  this 
field  in  America.  An  Elizabethan  production^  of  Hamlet, 
with  Forbes-Robertson  as  the  Prince,  was  instituted  at 
Harvard  University.  Its  purpose  was  to  experiment  with 
the  theories  that  sprang  from  the  Swan  sketch  and  the 
Munich  Shakespeare  Biihne.  For  the  two  performances 
given  a reconstructed  stage,  40  by  20  feet,  was  divided 
into  front,  inner  and  upper  stages.  Curtains  were  stretched 
from  the  pillars  back  on  each  side  to  the  rear  wall  as  in 
the  Brodmeier  plan  and  great  curtains  running  across  in 
front  from  pillar  to  pillar  were  added.  Their  effect  was 
to  shut  off  the  rear  stage  under  the  “heavens”  and  make 
the  upper  and  inner  stages  particularly  remote  and  obscure. 
Entrances  were  arranged  for  only  under  the  balcony  through 
the  curtains  hung  there. 

The  most  striking  result  of  these  presentations  at  Sanders 
Theatre  is  Professor  Baker’s  conclusion  that  the  space  un- 
der the  second  story  stage  or  balcony  “could  in  Shake- 
speare’s day  be  closed  with  doors,  arras  or  even  gates,” 
and  that  there  should  be  entrances  to  the  main  stage  to 
right  and  left  outside  them.  {"'Hamlet  on  an  Elizabethan 
Stage,”  Shakespeare  Jahrbuch,  1905,  p.  296.) 

Since  this  pioneer  experimenting,  an  accumulation  of  dis- 
coveries, big  and  little,  and  of  all  manner  of  ways  of 
looking  at  them  has  followed.  They  are  too  numerous 
and  minute  to  be  more  than  generally  summed  up.  They 
may  be  classified  as  of  two  or  three  kinds;  either  graphic, 
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like  the  sketch;  documentary,  like  the  contracts,  but  cover- 
ing a wide  range  of  records — legal  papers,  office  accounts 
and  the  like,  with  other  more  literary  memorials,  such  as 
allusions  in  diaries  and  letters;  or  directly  dramatic  evi- 
dence of  stage  usage,  drawn  from  stage  business  and  direc- 
tions in  unchanged  or  original  editions  of  plays  of  the 
period.  No  least  shred  of  evidence  is  without  importance 
to  the  specialist  who  desires  authentically  to  reconstruct 
Shakespeare’s  stage.  The  completeness  and  fairness  with 
which  he  has  made  use  of  all  the  evidence  and  adjudged 
to  each  item  no  more  than  its  proper  place  and  value  will 
ultimately  determine  the  truthworthiness  of  his  conclusions. 
Only  a specimen  or  two  of  the  sort  of  items  in  each  class 
which  shed  light  on  some  fact  or  trait  of  Shakespeare’s 
stage  may  be  cited  here. 

First,  let  us  consider  a little  set  of  pictures.  So_  far, 
besides  the  Swan  sketch,  there  are  only  three  that  give  a 
glimpse  of  a playhouse  interior.  All  are  rude  cuts,  the 
first  a frontispiece,  the  other  two  each  a mere  fractional  part 
of  the  ornamental  title  page  of  two  play  books  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  None  of  these  interiors  can  be  even  as 
definitely  assigned  as  the  Swan  sketch  to  any  particular 
theatre.  All  of  them  date  some  years  after  Shakespeare’s 
death.  ^ The  latest  and  least  applicable  to  Shakespeare’s 
stage  is  the  “Witts”  picture  of  1663.  It  was  first  men- 
tioned by  Malone  in  1790,  but  not  reproduced  by  him.  Its 
best  reproduction,  from  a copy  in  the  British  Museum  of 
the  original  book,  “The  Witts  or  Sport  Upon  Sport,”  by 
Francis  Kirkman,  was  made  in  1912  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Law- 
rence (The  Elizabethan  Stage,  p.  18). 

A temporary  stage  is  illustrated  such  as  was  set  up  in  any 
tavern  or  booth  in  a fair  for  acting  short  popular  pieces  in 
Cromwell’s  time  when^  the  theatres  were  all  closed  by  law. 
One  of  the  fragments  in  this  book  of  such  collected  “Drolls” 
is  a scene  from  A Midsonimer  Night’s  Dreanie,  with  Bottom 
and  his  “rude  mechanicals,”  all  that  the  inartistic  taste  of 
the  time  could  relish  in  that  play.  The  stage  _ is  merely 
the  projecting  open  platform  already  noticed,  with  onlook- 
ers standing  around  its  three  sides.  It  has  a single  door 
to  a dressing  room  curtained  off  at  the  back.  A hanging 
chandelier  and  footlight  candles  take  this  stage  quite  beyond 
touch  with  Shakespeare’s  stage. 

The  “Roxana”  picture  of  1632  was  brought  to  notice  by 
W.  Keller  in  the  Shakespeare  Jahrbuch,  1898.  The  best 
reproduction,  frorn  a copy  of  the  Latin  original,  “Roxana 
Tragaedia,”  by  William  Alabaster,  in  the  British  Museum, 
was  made  by  Dr.  G.  F.  Reynolds  (Some  Principles  of 
Elizabethan  Staging,  Part  I.  In  Modern  Philology,  April, 
1905). 

“Roxana”  was  played  at  Trinit>r  College,  Cambridge,  and 
the  stage  illustrated  is  such  as  might  have  been_  used  then 
in  a university  hall.  Spectators  are  seen  standing  around 
the  three  sides  of  the  projecting  platform,  gazing  at  the 
actors.  At  the  back  is  a two-story  tiring  house.  Its  lower 
floor  is  hidden  by  a loosely  drawn  curtain.^  On  the  floor 
above  heads  of  people  are  visible  at  two  windows.  There 
the  picture  stops. 

The  “Messalina”  picture  of^  1640,  next  discovered,  was 
first  mentioned  by  Mr.  William  Rendle  (In  Notes  and 
Queries,  Ser.^  7,  Vol.  VI,  p.  221),  and  first  reproduced  by 
Reynolds  (with  the  “Roxana”)  in  1905,  from  a copy  in 
the  British  Museum  of  the  original,  The  Tragedy  of  Mes- 
salvna,^  The  Roman  Empresse,  etc.,  by  Nathanael  Richards. 
The  title  page  declares  it  was  acted  by  the  company  of 
his  Majesties  Revells,  and  there  are  other  signs  of  its 
actual  performance  at  a theatre  probably  private,  possibly 
public. 

Besides  the  usual  projecting  main  stage  with  a curtained 
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off  tiring  house  at  the  hack  this  cut  shows  that  the  tiring 
house  is  a solid  building  like  that  of  the  Swan  sketch,  with 
depth  as  well  as  breadth  and  height.  How  high  it  was  is 
not  to  be  known,  for  the  curtained  window  in  the  second 
story  front  is  cut  off  by  the  limit  of  the  picture  just  below 
the  top  of  the  window.  The  artist  has  so  decidedly  meant 
to  show  the  depth  that  he  has  tried  to  draw  the  sides  of 
the  rear  building  around  both  corners  to  the  edge  of  the 
picture. 

A similar  slanting  cut-off  of  the  corners  of  the  project- 
ing, railed-in,  platform  stage  appears  both  in  this  and  the 
Roxana  picture.  To  one  who  notices  the  sign  of  false 
perspective  and  crude  drawing  in  putting  both  sides  of  the 
rear  building  into  the  Mesplina  picture,  the  slanting  cut- 
off is  in  neither  of  these  pictures  to  be  taken  too  literally. 
Bad  drawing  may  account  for  it  in  both. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  forward  corners  of  the 
main  stage  carne  to  be  cut  off  in  time  and  particularly 
under  the  conditions  belonging  to  private  theatres,  because 
room  for  the  audience  encroached  upon  the  space  allotted 
in  the  public  theatres  to  the  square  fore  stage,  according 
to  the  contracts  and  the  Swan  sketch  common  to  the  Globe, 
Fortune,  and  Swan.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  slant- 
ing corners  are  entirely  due  to  the  unskilled  drawing. 
Peculiar  to  the  ‘‘Messalina”  is  the  ledge  or  wall  top,  the 
wall  being  wider  in  the  lower  story  than  in  the  upper,  which 
is_  drawn  across  the  front  of  the  second  story  below  the 
window.  This  ledge,  too,  is  continued  around  both  corners, 
and  the  attempt  of  the  draughtsrnan  to  make  the  corners 
show^  up  corroborates  the  conception  of  the  depth  of  the 
building  as  made  plain  by  the  drawing  of  both  side  walls. 
The  agreement  with  the  drawing  of  the  tower  in  the  Swan 
sketch  as  also  having  depth  shows  that  the  rear  stage  build- 
ing had  an  independent  solidity  of  its  own. 

Here  again  is  a question  of  what  different  eyes  see  in  the 
same  discovery.  The  first  plan  to  be  made  in  the  light  of 
the  “Messalina’*  is  Mr.  V.  E.  Albright’s  “Typical  Plan  of  a 
Shaksperian  Stage,”  1909  {The  Shaksperian  Stage).  Yet 
it  seems  to  ignore  ^ the  evidence  the  picture  presents  of  a 
solid  rear  stage  building,  and  it  takes  the  drawing  literally 
and  cuts  off  the  corners  of  its  own  main  stage  to  match  the 
picture. 

Another  observer.  Professor  A.  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  sees 
in  the  cut-off  corners  “merely  the  device  of  the  awkward 
draughtsman  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  represent^  from  a 
direct  front  view  the  two^  side  lines  of  the  stage  which  natu- 
rally would  be  invisible  if  allowed  to  ^ remain  entirely  paral- 
lel to  each  other  and  to  the  line  of  vision.” 

Still  another  observer,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lawrence,  notices  the 
solidity  of  the  rear  stage  building,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  brick  wall  which  Mr.  Albright  sees  as  a rear 
wall  is  on  the  contrary  a front  wall  and  “slants  off  back- 
ward at  either  end  as  if  forming  part  of  a projection.” 

Still  another  careful  and  expert  observer.  Dr.  Reynolds, 
speaks  of  its  “peculiarly  projecting  tiring  house.” 

Instead  of  projecting,  Mr.  Albright’s  tiring  house  falls 
back  within  an  embrasure  and  closes  in  flush  with  the  gal- 
leries on  either  side.  Even  the  curtains  closing  the  front  of 
his  lower  stage  are  drawn  around  outside  for  two  and  a half 
feet  on  each  side  in  order  to  meet  with  the  proscenium  doors 
set  on  a slant  on  each  corner  of  the  octagonal  interior.  All 
the  space  there  is  outside  the  rear  stage  building  is  masked 
and  as  completely  shut  in  as  in  the  Skottowe  plan  or  in  a 
modern  theatre.  Above  the  doors,  balcony  windows  or  boxes 
and  extension  curtains  shut  in  the  upper  stage  in  the  same 
concave  way.  The  space  of  the  upper  floor  is  all  thrown  into 
a balcony  or  gallery  as  deep  as  the  rear  stage  below,  and,  as 
already  noticed,  the  upper  stage  window  is  in  what  he  calls 
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“the  wall  in  the  rear  of  the  gallery”  instead  of  in  a pro- 
jecting front  wall.^  He  supposes  the  stage  stairs  ‘‘were 
located  somewhere  in  the  space  off  either  side  of  the  inner 
stage,”  but  he  does  not  represent  or  reckon  with  them. 

Although  he  discards  the  Swan  sketch  in  favor  of  the 
‘/Messalina,”  he  reproduces  the  Swan  pillars  of  which  there 
is  in  the  “Messalina”  no  trace  of  any  counterpart.  He 
plants  the  pillars  as  far  forward  from  his  rear  stage  front  as 
the  depth  of  his  inner  stage,  ten  feet. 

Above  the  second  story,  where  the  “Messalina”  stops,  he 
reproduces  the  Swan  tower  with  the  two  windows  in  its 
fourth  story  front  and  its  slant  roof. 

For  pictures  of  playhouse  exteriors  we  turn  to  drawings 
still  more  naive  and  uncertain.  The  old  map  makers  of 
London  had  a pleasant  childlike  way  of  drawing  in  solid, 
so  to  speak,  the  steeples  and  spires,  bridges  and  houses, 
bushes  and  trees  that  stood  along  the  streets.  This  kind  of 
picture  is  the  opposite  of  exact.  You  can  see  that.  Yet  it 
may  be  well  enough  understood  as  a matter  of  common  sense 
that  if  a building  is  drawn  as  an  open  circle  within  a circle 
instead  of  as  a solid  block,  it  was  round  and  roofless  in 
the  middle.  The  picture  of  the  Swan  exterior  already  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Visscher  map  of  1616  is  of  this  kind.  It 
shows  an  open  double  circle  having  a roof  around  the 
outer  edge  and  a tower  roof  sticking  up  in  it  at  one  side. 

Malone  printed  a cut  of  the  Globe  exterior  that  he  tells 
us  was  made  from  a drawing  of  a map  picture  (of  1616) 
in  the  “Long  Antwerp  view  of  London  in  the  Pepysian 
Library  at  Cambridge.”  It  represents  an  octagonal  building 
open  in  the  middle,  roofed  inside  around  a circular  edge, 
with  a tower  roof  lifting  its  head  above  the  top,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  roofs  of  two  smaller  huts.  This  map  picture,  or 
one  of  the  several  other  similar  map  pictures,  seems  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  Albright  representation  in  his  reconstruction 
of  an  octagonal  theatre.  But  this  and  the  other  octagonal 
exterior  pictures  of  the  Globe  are  circular  inside.  This 
same  drawing,  and  others  of  as  late  a date,  have  been  repro- 
duced repeatedly  even  _ recently  in  editions  of  Shakespeare, 
handbooks,  and  histories  of  the  stage,  as  “Shakespeare’s 
Globe,”  without  any  proper  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
they  represent  the  second  Globe  put  up  after  Shakespeare’s 
Globe  was  burned  down  in  1613. 

The  only  map  early  enough  after  1599,  when  the  Globe 
was  put  up,  to  picture  Shakespeare’s  Globe  is  the  Hondius 
map  of  1610,  first  reproduced  by  Halliwell  {Outlines,  Vol. 

I,  p.  1S2).  It  shows  a round,  broad  tower,  the  lowest  of 
its  three  stories  still  more  broadly  based,  open  in  the  middle, 
roofed  around  ^ the  edge,  without  any  defined  view  of  the 
inside  stage  buildings,  but  with  a flag  sticking  up  in  the  mid- 
dle, presumably  waving  from  some  inside  supporting  roof 
(Note,  p.  146,  and  picture,  p.  x,  in  Henry  the  Fift,  First 
Folio  Edition).  The  site  of  this  has  been  questioned  and  it 
has  not  been  absolutely  identified.  A drawing  claiming  to 
represent  “the  Globe  previous  to  the  fire”  (Wilkinson,  Vol. 

II,  p.  136)  shows  an  octagonal  building  with  a tall  tower 
roof  and  two  lower  hut  roofs  on  each  side.  If  the  second 
Globe  recreated  the  first  Globe,  only,  as  was  said  at  the 
time,  “far  fairer  than  before,’*^  this  arrangement  of  the 
stage  buildings  inside  agrees  with  an  English  custom  of 
three  “houses”  for  players  instead  of  five  as  in  France,  and 
with  a Tudor  illustration  of  this  usage  later  to  be  quoted. 
The  latest  of  these  map  pictures  of  the  Globe — the  Hollar 
map,  1640 — sh9ws  the  tower  at  one  side,  farther  back  than 
the  two  huts,  in  a way  so  different  from  those  earlier  as  to 
suggest  bad  imitative  drawing.  This  is  the  picture  already 
mentioned  as  misleading  Streit  in  his  plans  of  the  Globe. 

In  the  documentary  class  of  discoveries  the  most  numerous 
and  noteworthy  are  those  published  from  1905-1913,  and 
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still  in  process,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Wallace.  It  is  a piquant 
present  day  event  that  an  American  scholar  and  his  wife, 
Wallace’s  comrade  in  research,  should  discover  such  a bulk 
of  new  documents  among  official  archives  in  England,  left 
undisturbed  for  three  centuries.  Ninety-nine  manuscript 
records  concerning  the  Theater  alone — the  direct  predecessor 
of  the  Globe — have  been  exhumed  from  dust  and  dark- 
ness. Some  of  these  known  before  in  part  or  uncertainly 
have  been  first  exactly  and  entirely  published  and  put  in 
the  right  relation  to  entirely  new  ones. 

For  the  first  accurate  identification  of  the  site  of  the 
Globe,  precise  evidence  of  its  date  and  that  of  a number 
of  the  plays,  full  knowledge^  of  Shakespeare’s  business  rela- 
tions with  his  company  as  joint  owner  of  the  Globe,  cor- 
rection of  the  false  notion  that  he  habitually  put  on  his 
plays  at  the  private  Blackfriars  Theatre  before  1608,  and 
many  another  matter,  needful  to  be  sure  of  before  scien- 
tific results  from  study  of  Shakespeare’s  stage  can  be 
attained,  we  must  turn  to  the  Wallace  discoveries, 

A few  items  from  expense  accounts  for  plays  preserved 
in  documents  being  investigated  by  the  Wallaces,  although 
in  part  recently  printed  by  Feuillerat,  are  selected  for 
quotation  here.  ^ They  bear  upon  the  kind  of  scenery  in  use 
before  and  during  Shakespeare’s  time.  If  there  is  corrobo- 
rating evidence  of  Shakespeare’s  use  of  such  scenery  it  is 
important  to  mark  such  items  as  these: 

“1568. ..a  Rocke  or  hille  for  the  9 Muses  to  singe  upon.** 

“1571-2..  A tree  of  holly  for  the  Duttons  playe.  .other 
holly  for  the  fforest.  .Vj  li  xiij  d.  which  grewe  by  prop- 
ertyes  Videlicit,  mountaynes  fforestes.  .mosse.  . Ivye.  . ” 

“Christmasse  1572-3.. for  cariage  of  trees  to  the  Corte  for 
a Wildernesse  in  a Playe.” 

Prominent  among  other  such  evidence  of  Tudor  custom 
is  the  normal  use  of  three  “houses”  in  presenting  plays. 
Here  again  is  a clew  to  be  held  in  mind  toward  the  right 
interpretation  of  the  origin  of  the  proscenium  doors  and 
also  of  what  those  two  huts  were  for  whose  roofs  flank 
the  taller  tiring  house  roof  in  the  map  pictures  of  the  second 
Globe.  For  instance,  in  the  manuscript  accounts  of  eye 
witnesses  of  what  was  done  during  Queen  Elizabeth’s  visits 
to  the  Universities,  it  is  recorded  in  1564  that  the  Queen 
found  a stage  made  for  “playing  of  comedies  and  tragedies” 
at  Kings  College  much  “to  little  and  to  close.”  So  it  “was 
taken  downe”  and  there  was  “made  by  her  Highnesse  sur- 
veyor., in  the  Bodye  of  the  Churche  a gret  stage  conteyning 
the  Breadth  of  the  Churche  from  thone  side  to  thother  that 
the  Chapells  might  serve  for  the^  Howses”  (Stokys  Univer- 
sity Registrary,  pp.  63a-79b,  cited  by  Boas,  University 
Drama  in  the  Tudor  Ape,  p.  91,  1914).  Later  at  Oxford, 
for  a play  at  Christ  Church,  since  there  were  no  side 
chapels  to  serve  as  houses,  two  were  specially  built. 

In  the  allusion  class  of  discoveries  also,  from  stage  direc- 
tions in  old  plays  collected  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  the  work  of  W.  J.  Lawrence  and  G.  F.  Reynolds 
calls  for  special  honor. 

Here  is  a sample:  Mr.  Lawrence  calls  attention  to  verses 
written  on  Ben  Jonson’s  Sejanus,  first  played  in  1603  by 
the  Globe  Company,  Shakespeare  himself  being  cast  for  a 
part.  One  line  refers  to  “The  Globe’s  fair  ring — our 
world’s  best  stage.”  Testimony  like  that  is  as  direct  as  if 
drawn  from  a witness  in  a law-court  to  the  fact  that  the 
Globe  was  round.  It  is  absolutely  verified  when  Shakespeare 
himself  in  Henry  the  Fift  (first  chorus)  calls  his  house 
“this  wooden  O.”  Recently  (1915,  in  Modern  Philology) 
Mr.  Martin  W.  Sampson  brought  to  notice  similar  proof  that 
the  Fortune  was  square.  He  cited  from  verses  on  the 
Roaring  Girl  as  it  was  acted  on  the  Fortune  stage:  “Within 
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one  square  a thousand  heads  are  laid.  So  close  that  all  of 
heads  the  room  seems  made.” 

Only  one  more  item  of  contemporary  allusion,  to  repre- 
sent others  of  its  kind,  may  be  quoted  here.  In  a letter 
written  July  12,  1613,  John  Chamberlain  tells  how  the  Globe 
burned  down  and  incidentally  proves  how  many  outside  doors 
the  old  Globe  had:  “It  was  gret  marvaile  and  fair  grace  of 
God  the  people  had  so  little  harm  having  but  two  narrow 
doors  to  get  out.”^ 

Out  of  all  the  miscellany  brought  to  bear,  nothing  is  more 
direct  and  interesting  than  Dr.  Forman’s  Diary.  This 
manuscript  was  cited  in  facsimile  by  Halliwell  and  has  long 
been  known.  But  nobody  noticed  its  proof  of  Shakespeare’s 
scenery  till  Dr.  Reynolds  pointed  it  out  in  1907. 

Dr.  Forman  went  to  the  Globe  to  see  Macbeth,  Cymbeline, 
The  Winter's  Tale  in  1610-11.  These  plays  were  not  in 
print  till  1623.  Nor  could  he  have  found  either  in  the 
sources  or  in  the  plays  themselves  what  he  says  he  saw  at 
the  Globe:  Macbeth  and  Banquo  coming  out  “thorowe  a 
wood,”  the  baby  Perdita  “laid  in  a Forest,”  Imogen  chancing 
to  fall  upon  “the  cave  in  the  woods”  where  her  brothers 
were,  and  when  they  thought  her  dead  they  “laid  her  in 
the  woods.” 

All  this^  while  the  testimony  closest  to  the  point — the 
original  evidences  of  acting  in  Shakespeare’s  own  plays,  each 
taken  as  a whole  and  then  all  together,  has  been  almost 
left  alone,  or  taken  piecemeal  scene  by  scene  here  and  there. 
Only  Shakespeare’s  original  stage  directions  are  to  be 
trusted.  The  fact  that  his  first  editor,  in  1709,  and  others 
since,  changed  his  stage  directions  has  been  in  the  way  of 
the  truth,  because  modernized  editions  could  not  be  used. 

All  this  while,  too,  the  most  vital  question  concerning  the 
Fortune  Contract — what  the  devices  were  so  peculiar  to  the 
Globe  that  “a  plott  thereof  drawen”  seemed  requisite — has 
needed  the  testimony  the  plays  may  best  offer. 

Moreover,  as  Wallace  points  out,  hitherto  for  the  most 
part  an  abstract  and  not  a concrete  and  definite  reconstruct 
lion  of  the  Globe  has  been  sought.  There  never  _ was  such 
a thing  as  an  abstract  typical  stage. ^ “A  sort  of  universalized 
or  theoretical  stage  such  as  “studies  of  private  and  public 
theatres  have  been  thrown  together’*  to  make  “has  no  his- 
torical basis.” 

The  touchstone  of  all  discoveries,  and  these  built  upon 
only  as  far  as  they  apply,  must  be  a harmony  of  the  evi- 
dences of  acting  in  the  necessary  business  and  stage  direc- 
tions of  all  the  plays  known  by  date  or  record  of  their 
repetition  to  have  been  staged  at  the  Globe. 

In  accordance  with  such  a harmony,  the  perspective  views 
and  ground  plans  of  the  Globe,  published  Jn  “Playing  Hamlet 
as  Shakespeare  staged  it,”  were  devised  {The  Drama, 
August  and  November,  1915). 


WHAT  THE  MAIN  POINTS  OF  SHAKESPEARE’S 

STAGE  ARE 

The  main  stage  jutted  out  to  the  middle  of  the  circular 
house,  whose  circumference  was  eighty  feet.  From  the 
front  edge  of  this  stage  to  the  back  wall,  therefore,  the 
measurement  was  forty  feet,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Fortune  Contract,  in  width,  forty-three  feet. 

Proscenium  doors  for  the  exit  and  entrance  of  actors 
“down  stage”  were  placed  to  right  and  left  stageward  from 
the  divisions  for  “gentlemens  roomes,”  or  boxes  built  on 
each  side.  Because  of  the  curve  of  the  whole  enclosure 
these  doors  slanted  at  an  angle  from  the  rectangular  sides 
of  the  main  stage. 

At  the  back,  forward  enough  from  the  back  wall  to  leav* 
space  for  stage  staircases  and  passage,  a four-story  tower 
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Ii1<e  tiring  house  was  set  up.  Its  lower  floor  was  used  as 
a rear  stage  and  its  second  story  was  so  constructed  as  to 
leave  forward  of  the  upper  rear  stage  a “platforme,”  in  the 
Elizabethan  and  architectural  sense  of  that  word,  running 
across  the  front  and  around  the  sides  of  the  tower  to  stair* 
ways  unseen  from  the  audience  side  of  the  playhouse. 

The  lower  story  front  could  be  opened  or  closed  by  two 
wide  doors  or  gates  and  when  these  were  open  the  doorway 
could  be  closed  partly  or  entirely  by  curtains  drawn 
across  it. 

The  upper  story  front  could  be  similarly  opened  or  closed 
by  two  wide  windows,  shutters  and  a grille,  or  curtains. 

The  third  ^ story  was  used  for  storing  properties  and  con- 
cealed contrivances  for  lowering  them  through  traps  to  the 
stages  below. 

One  of  the  uses  of  the  loft  or  fourth  story  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  trumpeter  of  the  Swan  sketch. 

Central  entrances  could  be  made  from  a rear  “portal** 
within  the  lower  rear  stage,  opposite  the  central  double  doors 
in  its  front. 

“Up  stage’*  entrances^  could  also  be  made  outside  the 
rear  stage  along  each  side  of  the  tower.  The  space  for 
these  outside  entrances  simulated  “lanes”  or  narrow  “streets,** 
and  might  be  closed  by  a gate  or  door  to  simulate  a garden 
gate  or  postern  door. 

Between  these  outside  rear  entrances  and  the  proscenium 
doors  were  spaces  to  right  and  left  that  could  be  tilled  at 
pleasure  with  movable  slopes  or  “hilles,”  with  trees,  bushes 
and  hedges,  and  with  vine  covered  arbors,  shop  fronts,  bulk- 
heads, or  any  constructions  the  action  called  for. 

The  hills  and  woods  scenery  served  also  to  screen  from 
the  eye  of  the  audience  the  realm  behind  the  scenes,  includ- 
ing the  stage  passages  covered  over  by  the  floors  above,  and 
roofed  over  at  the  top  by  the  thatched  roof  running  all 
around  the  outer  wall,  or  by  the  backward  sloping  roof  of 
the  adjoining  tiring  house. 

“Thorow  the  woods,”  too,  the  actors  could  enter,  or  they 
could  “come  down”  over  “the  Hilles  and  upper  Regions” 
with  “their  armies”  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  do  in  Julius 
Caesar. 

Underneath  the  entire  stage  and  tiring  house  was  a “cel- 
larage.” It  was  accessible  by  stairs  within  for  ghosts  to 
be  heard  from  mysteriously,  as  in  Hamlet,  or  for  “Hob- 
oyes,”  as  in  Anthonie  and  Cleopatra,  or  for  graves  and 
caves  to  be  reached  by  traps. 

The  total  arrangement  was  at  once  scenic  and  useful.  It 
presented  a synthetic  setting,  elastic  enough  to  suit  all 
required  conditions.  The  Tower  presented  either  the  exterior 
or  the  interior  of  the  usual  main  entrance  of  a feudal  castle 
or  palace  or  other  dwelling.  It  opened  upon  the  main  stage 
as  if  upon  either  a quadrangle,  great  hall,  court,  or  city 
square.  The  buildings  commonly  further  back  behind  the 
entrance  gates  of  a feudal  castle  were  simulated  by  the 
line  of  the  outer  encircling  rear  walls  and  roof  of  the 
whole  enclosure,  as  this  was  in  but  part  seen  beyond  the 
trees  of  grove  or  park  or  garden,  or  in  the  narrow  vista  of  a 
hedge  bordered  lane. 

To  appreciate  the  swift  and  elastic  possibilities  of  action 
on  a stage  like  this  it  is  only  _ necessary  to  imagine  Shake- 
speare’s Plays  put  on  it.  The  simple  and  ingenious  efficiency 
of  it  all  comes  out  in  the  process.  It  moves  one  to  bow 
the  head  in  homage  to  the  skill  of  Shakespeare  as  a stage 
producer. 
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EMBERS  of  tke  Drama 
League  of  America  will 
alwaye  find  a complete 
assortment  of  kooks  ref- 
lating to  tke  Drama^  kotk  old 
and  new,  at  McClurg's. 

For  many  years  we  have  been  recog- 
nized by  members  of  the  Drama  League  as 
headquarters  for  all  books  pertaining  to  the 
drama. 

Our  stock  includes  not  only  plays  by 
American  and  English  authors,  but  also 
translations  and  plays  in  foreign  languages. 

Years  of  experience  in  selling  dramatic 
works,  enable  us  to  satisfactorily  answer 
questions  relating  to  dramatic  literature, 
either  personally  or  by  mail. 

Being  exclusively  a book  store,  with 
the  largest  book  stock  in  the  world,  your 
orders  for  dramatic  works  are  assured  the 
best  attention  it  is  possible  for  any  bouse 
to  give. 


A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO. 

218-224  Wabash  Ave.,  Bet.  Adams  and  Jackson 

Chicago,  Ills. 
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The  Day  Will  Shakespeare  Went  to  Kenilworth 

A pageant-play,  by  Katharine  Lord,  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  Tercentenary  Celebration.  The  play,  in  a prologue, 
five  episodes,  and  an  epilogue,  presents  a complete  picture  of 
English  life  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  requires  a cast  of 
twelve  speaking  characters  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  dancers 
and  pageanters;  or  it  may  be  given  entirely  in  pantomime. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $i.oo,  by 
KATHARINE  LORD,  15  Gramercy  Park,  NEW  YORK 


For  the  SHAKESPEARE  TERCENTENARY 


Brief  Guide 
to  the 
Literature 
of 

SHAKESPEARE 


I By 

I H.  H.  B.  MEYER,  Chief 

I Bibliographer, 

I Library  of  Congress 

I Paper,  50  Cents 

I Postpaid 

I AMERICAN  LIBRARY 
I ASSOCIATION 

I 78  E.  Washington  St. 

I CHICAGO 

I ‘‘The  best  and  most  helpful 
I thing  of  its  kind  that  has  been 
= published” — P er civ al  Chubb. 


Heroines  of  the  Modern  Stage 

Bernhardt — Modjeska — Ellen  Terry — Re  jane 

Duse — Ada  Rehan — Mary  Anderson — Mrs.  Fiske 
Julia  Marlowe — Maude  Adams 

With  supplementary  chapter  on  “Some  Amer- 
ican Actresses  of  Today.” 

12nio.  Illustrated,  $1.65  Postpaid. 

Special  Edition.  Cr.  Svo.  Pull  gilt  cover; 
boxed,  $2.70,  Postpaid. 

“Each  of  these  ten  actresses  we  accompany 
through  her  entire  career.  She  is  visualized 
from  Mr.  Izard’s  own  viewpoint,  and  with  the 
eyes  of  others  who  have  seen  her  in  her  own 
person,  and  in  character.  He  has  ransacked 
the  records  of  the  stage  to  complete  each  of 
his  portraitures,  and  where  they  might  have 
been  left  incomplete  by  a less  painstaking 
writer  he  has  made  them  complete  through  his 
own  personal  investigations.  . . . We 

hope  that  Mr.  Izard  will  do  likewise  for  ten 
actors  of  the  same  era.” — Boston  Transcript. 

By  the  Same  Author — Sarah  Bernhardt:  An 
Appreciation.  12mo.  Boards.  Illustrated. 
Postpaid,  54  cents. 

STURGIS  G WALTON  COMPANY,  31-33  East  27th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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¥i)e  iirama  ^League 
Series!  of  $Iaj>g 

Daniel  Frohman  Writes: 

“The  collection  ol  moderr,  plays  in  the  permanent  form 
offered  by  the  Drama  League  publications  will  form  a valu- 
able and  interesting  study  of  the  works  of  the  period, 

“There  are  changes  in  the  fashion  of  plays  as  there  are 
fashions  in  garments,  though  essential  human  nature  re- 
mains the  same;  and  such  a study  is  not  only  an  advantage 
to  the  drama  lovers  of  today,  but  to  the  students  of  the 
future." 

LIST  OF  PLAYS  NOW  READY 

I.  “Kindling,"  by  Charles  Kenyon. 

II.  “A  Thousand  Years  Ago,”  by  Percy  MacKaye. 

III.  “The  Great  Galeoto,"  by  Jose  Echegaray. 

IV.  “The  Sunken  Bell,”  by  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

V.  “Mary  Goes  First,”  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 

VI.  “Her  Husband’s  Wife,”  by  A.  E.  Thomas. 

Just  Out 

Volume  VII,  “Change,”  a Welsh  play  by  J.  O.  Francis. 

Volume  VIII,  “Marta  of  the  Lowlands,”  by  Angel  Gui- 
mera,  translated  by  Wallace  GiLpatrick. 

Volume  IX,  “Patrie!”  by  Victorien  Sardou,  a stirring, 
dramatic  presentation  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Bel- 
gium. With  a change  of  names,  the  play  might  well  have 
been  written  of  the  Belgium  of  1915. 

Coming 

Volume  X,  “The  Thief,”  by  Henry  Bernstein.  Bernstein's 
best  known  work  in  this  country,'  brilliantly  produced  by 
Mme.  Simone  and  continually  revived  for  its  artistic  and 
emotional  strength.  , 

Each,  not  75c. 


Two  Volumes  of  Interest  to  Drama  League  Members 

“The  Appreciation  of  the  Drama,”  by  Charles  H.  Caffin. 
A book  that  aims  to  give  the  playgoer  a more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  drama  by  showing  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  indicating  the  trend  of  its  future  development. 
Illustrated.  Net,  $1.50. 

“Materials  and  Methods  of  Fiction,”  by-  Clayton  Hamil- 
ton; introduction  by  Brander  Matthews.  The  history  and 
technique  of  fictiOTi  writing  lor  students  -and-  writers  of 
fiction.  Some  of  the  chapters  are  “Realism  and  Romance,” 
“The  Nature  of  Narrative,”  “Plot,”  “Characters,”  “The 
Novel,  the  Novelette  and  the  Short  Story.”  Net,  $1.50. 

Note. — To  anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  r>rama  League 
and  the  above  series  of  plays,  a booklet  describing  them 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to  the  publishers 


Doubleday^  Page  & Co. 

Carden  City,  - - New  York 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

A BOOK  FOR 

SHAKESPEARE  PLAYS 
AND  PAGEANTS 

A Treasury  of  Elizabethan 
and  Shakespearean  Detail 
for  Producers,  Actors,  Art- 
ists and  Students,  describ- 
ing Elizabethan  Life  and 
Customs,  The  Costumes, 
Sports,  Buildings,  Court 
Festivities,  the  Stage  and 
Drama,  the  Dances,  the 
Songs  and  Music  of  the  period 

BY 

O.  L.  HATCHER,  Ph.  D. 

Sometime  Professor  at  Bryn  Mawr  College 

Profusely  Illustrated  with  nearly  200 
Portraits  and  Pictures,  mostly  from 
contemporary  sources  as  well  as  the 
Music  for  the  Songs  and  Dances. 

ONE  VOL.  CLOTH  12iiio 
$2.00  NET 


E.  P.  DUTTON  & COMPANY 

Publishers  681  FIFTH  AVE.  New  York 
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Before  and  After  Ibsen 


A Course  Comparing  and  Contrasting  the  Old  and  New 

Technique 

By  W.  E.  Jenkins  of  the  Indiana  University. 

Bibliography  furnished  by  the  Evanston  Public  Library, 

Evanston,  111. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  make  clear  the  great 
changes  in  viewpoint  and  technique  of  the  English  drama, 
due  to  the  influence  of  Ibsen  exercised  during  the  decade 
1880-90,  A similar  change,  but  not  so  marked,  occurred  in 
France,  due  to  the  combined  influences  of  the  younger 
Dumas  and  the  realists.  The  contemporary  realistic  drama 
in  Germany  derived  partly  from  Ibsen  and  partly  from 
the  French  realists.  So  the  _ best  field  for  the  study  of 
Ibsen’s  influence  is  the  English  drama,  where  it  can  be 
seen  working  in  more  complete  isolation.  ^ The  general  effect 
of  the  impingement  of  Ibsen  upon  the  Victorian  drama  may 
be  stated  as  follows; 

I — The  utilization  of  contemporary  social  problems  and 
viewpoints  as  dramatic  material. 

II — A closer  approximation  to  the  terms  of  actual  life — 
realism. 

Ill — A more  logical  and  economical  technique.  . In  other 
words,  a reaction  against  theatricalism,  which  is  the 
preference  of  immediate  stage-effect  to  sound  psychol- 
ogy and  dramatic  logic. 


Contrasts 

Take  any  group  of  English  plays  prior  to  1890  (omitting 
of  course  farces)  and  examine  for  the  following  character- 
istics: 

SENTIMENTALITY:  The  practice  of  developing  to  the 
utmost  the  emotional  appeal  of  a character  or  a situation,  to 
the  neglect  of  truthful  statements.  Contrast  Sweet  Lavender 
with  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray. 

Note:  A sharper  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  Juxtaposition 
of  Dumas’  Camille  aiid  Shaw’s  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession, 
the  former  an  extremely  sentimentalized,  the  latter  a very 
realistic  treatment  of  the  same  vocation  as  subject  matter. 

CONVENTIONAL  TECHNIQUE:  Lost  or  missent  let- 
ters, eavesdropping,  mistaken  identity,  ambiguous  remarks, 
extreme  coincidences,  ^‘nick  of  time’^  deaths,  arrivals,  etc,, 
etc.,  comic  relief,  happy  endings — these  are  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  conventional  technique.  Contrast  Lady  Boun- 
tiful, The  Squire  and  Caste  with  the  psychological  motivation 
of  Rosmersholm  or  Candida. 

Note:  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  plot  of  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  new  play.  The  Lie,  hinges  upon  both  ambiguous 
remarks  and  mistaken  identify. 

CONVENTIONAL  CHARACTELHZATION:  Grouping  of 
characters  into  moral  “blacks  and  whites”  (ethical  simplifica- 
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tion),  quixotically  honorable  (and  stupid)  heroes,  incredibly 
ingenuous  heroines,  “poor  but  honest”  types,  melodramatic 
villians,  stern  parents,  etc.,  etc. 

Contrast  Henry  Arthur  Jones*  melodrama  The  Silver  King 
and  The  Dancing  Girl,  and  Pinero’s  The  Squire  and  Lady 
Bountiful  with  Fanny’s  First  Play  (Shaw),  John  Gabriel 
Borkman  (Ibsen),  and  Hindle  Wakes  (Stanley  Houghton). 

In  modern  plays  The  Blindness  of  Virtue  (Cosmo  Ham* 
ilton)  is  an  example  of  an  incredibly  ingenuous  heroine, 
and  Arms  and  the  Man  (Shaw)  of  a satire  directed  against 
melodramatic  heroes. 

Note:  The  French  dramas,  especially  those  of  Scribe 

and  Sardou,  offer  many  illustrations  of  the  old  technique. 
Notice  especially  A Scrap  of  Paper,  The  Ladies’  Battle, 
and  The  Art  of  Being  Bored. 

STAGE  RHETORIC:  Stilted  dramatic  dialogue.  Con- 
trast the  dialogue  of  any  of  the  old  plays  with  the  crisp 
colloquialism  of  Ibsen  and  Shaw. 

IDEAS  AND  CONVICTIONS:  Hackneyed,  generalized 
themes  and  stuccoed-on  morals,  contrasted  with  specific  and 
logically  derived  morals.  Contrast,  for  example,  the  incon- 
sistent, sentimental  democracy  of  Caste  with  that  of  Kind- 
ling. 


OUTLINE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  “THE  SQUIRE”— 

PINERO 

Published  by  .Samuel  French,  edition  1905.  (Page  numbers 

refer  to  this  edition.) 

1 —  Notice  the  technical  nature  of  stage-directions,  absence 
of  psychological  indications,  literary  _ touches,  etc.  Contrast 
with  Shaw’s  Androcles  and  the  Lion  or  Pygmalion,  and 
with  Maeterlinck’s  The  Blue  Bird. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  elaborate,  untechnical  com- 
ment of  playwrights  in  these  so-called  stage-directions? 

2 —  Conventional  characterization:  See  introduction  of  Gil- 
bert Hythe,  p.  9:  of  Kate  Verity,  p.  12;  of  Paul  Domer, 
p.  18;  of  Eric  Thorndike,  p.  24. 

Contrast  this  with  Shaw’s  detailed  characterization  in 
Pygmalion. 

3 —  Notice  role  of  externalism  and  stock  business  in  play; 
finding  of  keys,  eavesdropping,  p.  37;  kissing  ring,  p.  17; 
mysterious  lady’s  death  in  “nick  of  time.”  Excess  of  minor 
action,  largely  conventional. 

4 —  Deliberate  “introduction.”  Contrast  with  Jones’  The 
Hypocrites  or  Little  Eyolf  ( Ibsen E 

'Does  Pinero  ever  get  into  his  story  swiftly? 

5 —  Conventional  dialogue:  False  colloqualisms  through- 
out. Stilted  rhetorical  quality  in  emotional  passages  (p.  10, 
Gilbert’s  speech). 

6 —  Comic  relief — character  of  Gunnion.  False  humor  in 
serious  passages. 

7 —  Lack  of  concentration.  General  looseness  of  plot. 
What  incidents,  scenes  and  characters  are  extraneous? 

8 —  Soliloquies  and  asides.  Compare  with  those  in  The 
Profligate  and  contrast  with  those  in  The  Doll’s  House. 
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What  is  the  function  of  each  sort? 

Note:  The  Doll’s  House  is  taken  as  the  “crucial  play” 
of  Ibsen,  the  one  where  he  arrives,  in  the  last  act,  at  the 
full  mastery  of  his  powers  as  a realistic  dramatist. 

9 — Moral,  p.  80.  Logical  or  tacked  on?  Can  a more 
logical  moral  be  derived  from  the  play?  Can  a play  with  so 
trite  a moral  be  effective?  Compare  The  Great  Galeoto. 
Is  there,  in  the  whole  play,  one  note  of  real  conviction? 

Note:  This  study  by  no  means  exhausts  the  interest  of 
this  characteristic  pre-Ibsen  play. 


Suggested  Pre-Ibsen  Group 

Tom  Taylor’s  The  Fool’s  Revenge — the  poetic  tradition. 

Bulwer-Lytton’s  Lady  of  Lyons — degraded  romanticism. 

Pinero’s  Sweet  Lavender,  The  Squire — sentimentality. 

Jones’  The  Dancing  Girl  (1891  but  “before  Ibsen”) — - 
melodramaticism. 

Robertson’s  Caste — pseudo-realism  and  insincere  democracy. 

Pinero’s  Prodigate  (old  fashioned  in  technique,  but  with 
a fresh  moral) — transitional  play. 

Ibsen’s  The  Doll’s  House — illustrating  changes  from  theat- 
rical to  psychological  technique. 


After  Ibsen 

Ibsen’s  Rosinersholni  (eliminating  theatricalism) — psycho- 
logical technique. 

Shaw’s  Widower’s  Houses — sociological  thesis,  tightly  built 
play,  disagreeable  realism. 

Pinero’s  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray — conventional  thesis, 
persisting  theatricalism,  but  improved  psychology  and  tech- 
nique. 

^ Jones’  Mrs.  Dane’s  Defense— -^ctWent  stagecraft,  ques- 
tionable morality. 

In  all  of  these  last  notice  the  greater  sincerity,  natural- 
ness, compactness  and  individuality. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Camille  (Dumas  fils).  (Not  to  be  had  in  play  form  in 
translation.) 

Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  (Shaw).  Pub.,  Brentano’s,  also 
Herbert  Stone,  Chicago. 

Fanny’s  First  Play  (Shaw).  Pub.,  Brentano’s,  also  Pler- 
bert  Stone,  Chicago. 

Arms  and  the  Man  (Shaw).  Pub.,  Brentano’s,  also  Her- 
bert Stone,  Chicago. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion  (Shaw).  Pub.,  Everybody’s  Mag- 
azine, Sept.,  1914. 

Pygmalion  (Shaw).  Pub.,  Everybody’s  Magazine,  Nov., 
1914. 

Candida  (Shaw).  Pub.,  Brentano’s,  also  Herbert  Stone, 
Chicago. 
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Widower’s  Houses  (Shaw).  Pub.,  Brentano’s,  also  Herbert 
Stone,  Chicago. 

Sweet  Lavender  (Pinero).  Pub.,  W.  H.  Baker  & Co., 
Boston. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  (Pinero).  Pub.,  W.  H. 
Baker  & Co.,  Boston. 

Lady  Bountiful  (Pinero).  Pub.,  W.  H.  Baker  & Co.,  Bos- 
ton. 

The  Squire  (Pinero).  Pub.,  Samuel  French,  New  York. 

The  Prodigate  (Pinero).  Pub.,  W.  H.  Baker  & Co., 
Boston. 

Rosmersholm  (Ibsen).  Pub.,  W.  H.  Baker  & Co.,  Boston. 

John  Gabriel  Borkman  (Ibsen).  Pub.,  Stone  & Kimball, 
New  York  (tr.  by  W.  Arthur  Duffield). 

Little  Eyolf  (Ibsen).  Pub.,  W.  H.  Baker  & Co.,  Boston 
(tr.  by  W.  Arthur  Duffield). 

The  Doll’s  House  (Ibsen).  Pub.,  W.  H.  Baker  & Co., 
Boston  (tr.  by  W.  Arthur  Duffield). 

A Scrap  of  Paper  (translated  from  Sardou  but  without 
credit  by  J.  Palmgrave  Simpson).  Pub.,  The  Dramatic  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Ladies’  Battle  (Scribe  and  Legouve,  tr.  by  George 
B.  Coals).  Pub.,  The  Dramatic  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Art  of  Being  Bored  (Edouard  Pailleron,  tr.  by  Bar- 
rett Harper  Clark).  Pub.,  Samuel  French  & Co. 

The  Lie  (Henry  Arthur  Jones).  Pub.,  Doran,  New  York. 

The  Hypocrites  (Henry  Arthur  Jones).  Pub.,  French, 
New  York. 

The  Silver  King  (Henry  Arthur  Jones).  Pub.,  French, 
New  York. 

The  Dancing  Girl  (Henry  Arthur  Jones).  Pub.,  French, 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Dane’s  Defense  (Henry  Arthur  Jones).  Pub.,  French, 
New  York,  or  Macmillan,  New  York. 

The  Blindness  of  Virtue  (Cosmo  Hamilton).  Pub.,  Bren- 
fano  and  Doran. 

Caste  (Robertson).  Pub.,  Penn. 

Kindling  (Charles  Kenyon).  Drama  League  Se'ries.  Pub., 
Doubleaay,  Page  &.  Co. 

The  Great  Galeoto  (Echegaray).  Drama  League  Series. 
Pub.,  Doubleday,  Page  & Co. 

Hindle  Wakes  (Stanley  Houghton).  Pub.,  John  W.  Luce, 
Boston;  Sidgwick  & Jackson,  London. 

The  Blue  Bird  (Maeterlinck).  Pub.,  Dodd,  Mead  & Co. 

The  Fool’s  Revenge  (Tom  Taylor).  Pub.,  Fergus. 

The  Lady  of  Lyons  (Bulwer-Lytton).  Pub.,  Barnes. 
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nized by  members  of  tbe  Drama  League  as 
headquarters  for  all  books  pertaining  to  tbe 
drama. 

Our  stock  includes  not  only  plays  by 
American  and  English  authors,  but  also 
translations  and  plays  in  foreign  languages. 

Years  of  experience  in  selling  dramatic 
works,  enable  us  to  satisfactorily  answer 
questions  relating  to  dramatic  literature, 
either  personally  or  by  mail. 

Being  exclusively  a book  store,  with 
tbe  largest  book  stock  in  tbe  world,  your 
orders  for  dramatic  works  are  assured  tbe 
best  attention  it  is  possible  for  any  bouse 
to  give. 


A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO. 

218-224  Wabash  Ave.,  Bet.  Adams  and  Jackson 

Chicago,  Ills. 


Tkree  important  new 
kooks  invaluakle  to 
Drama  League  Memkers 


Tke  Tccknique  of  Play  Writing,  by  Charl- 
ton Andrews.  A full  working  guide 
for  those  who  would  write  and  market 
plays,  xvi  + 269  pp.  postpaid  $1.62 

“It  is  a trustworthy  manual  in  every  re- 
spect. It  gives  a compact  and  clear  way  what 
the  worker  in  this  field  wants.  I know  of  no 
book  within  its  compass  and  on  its  scale  that 
is  sc  helpful  and  sound.”  — Richard  Burton. 


^iVriting  tke  Photoplay,  by  J.  Berg  Esen- 
wein  and  Arthur  Leeds.  A complete 
manual  of  instruction  in  the  writing 
and  marketing  of  the  moving  picture 
play,  ix+374  pp.  Postpaid  $2.12. 


“It  is  a careful  and  exact  treatise,  helpful 
to  all  students  of  photoplay,  and  should  find 
a place  in  all  libraries  on  technique.” 

— Epes  Winthrcp  Sargent. 


^S^ritmg  for  Vaudeville,  by  Brett  Page. 
How  to  write  and  sell  the  Monologue, 
Two-act  Playlet,  Musical  Comedy,  the 
Popular  Song,  etc.  Nine  favorite  acts 
by  Aaron  Hoffman,  Richard  Harding 
Davis,  Edgar  Allan  Woolf  and  others — 
each  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 
Hailed  by  the  Profession  as  First 
Complete  Guide.  xvii-[-639  pp.  Post- 
paid $2.15. 


Write  Today  for  Table  of  Contents 
and  Opinions  of  Successful  Writers. 

We  also  offer  full  courses  in  Play  Writing, 
Writing  for  Vaudeville,  Photoplay  Writing, 
Short-Story  Writing,  etc.,  taught  by  ex- 
perts. 250-page  Catalogue  free.  Address 


Literary  Department 

Tke  Home  Correspondence  School 

Springfield,  Mass. 
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A Course  in  the  Commedia  Dell’ Arte 

by  H.  C.  CHATFIELD-TAYLOR 

FOREWORD 

The  Commedia  dell* Arte  (meaning  comedy  of  the  craft 
or  profession,  because  performed  by  professional  actors) 
flourished  in^  Italy  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries.  ^ The  dialogue  was  improvised  by  the  actors, 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  Commedia  improvisa  (Improvised 
Comedy)  or  Commedia  non  scrita  (Unwritten  Comedy) ; and 
because  the  buffoons  performing  it  wore  leathern  masks, 
it  is  also  known  as  Commedia  a maschera  (Mask  Comedy). 
The  outline  of  one  of  these  comedies  was  called  a scenario 
(scene  plot),  a term  now  technically  applied  to  the  modern 
photoplay  and  still  in  use  on  the  regular  stage  to  describe 
a play  in  outline.  The  same  characters  appear  throughout 
these  comedies,  the  comedy  parts  being  known  as  the  Masks. 
Moliere,  the  first  modern  dramatist,  adopted  the  technic 
of  the  Commedia  dell’Arte  in  its  entirety,  and  all  suc- 
ceeding dramatists  have  been  influenced  consciously  or  un- 
consciously by  Moliere.  Goldoni,  too,  in  creating  Italian 
written  comedy,  was  inspired  by  the  Commedia  dell’Arte. 
Though  little  concerning  it  has  been  written  in  English, 
a careful  study  of  the  following  works  should  enable  the 
student  to  acquire  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  Corn- 
media  dell’Arte,  which  for  the  purpose  of  this  course  is 
divided  as  follows: 

A.  Origin  and  History. 

B.  Development  and  Construction. 

C.  Modernizing  Elements  of  the  Commedia  dell’Arte. 

D.  Influence  of  the  Commedia  dell’Arte  upon  Moliere 
and  Goldoni. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

BOOKS 

Vernon  Lee:  Studies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  in  Italy. 
Chicago,  A.  C.^  McClurg  & Co.,  1908.  $6. 

*Karl  Mantzius:  History  of  Theatrical  Art  in  Ancient 
and  Modern  Times.  Translated  by  Louise  von  Cossel.  Lon- 
don, 5 vols.,  Duckworth  & Co.  Philadelphia,  Lippincott  Co., 
1903-09.  $3.50  each  vol.  Vol.  II  most  essential. 

*Winifred  Smith:  The  Commedia  dell’Arte.  A Study 
in  Italian  Popular  Comedy.  New  York,  Columbia  University 
Press,  1912.  Imp.  Lemcke.  $2. 

John  Addington  Symonds:  Memoirs  of  Carlo  Gozzi. 
Translated^  Into^  English.  With  Essays  on  Impromptu  Com- 
edy, Gozzi’ s Life,  The  Dramatic  Fables.  London,  2 vols., 
John  C.  Nimmo,  1890. 

*Brander  Matthews:  Moliere.  His  Life  afid  Works.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1910.  $3. 

*H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor : Molikre.  A Biography.  New 
York,  Duffield  & Co.,  1906.  $3. 

*H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor:  Goldoni.  A Biography.  New 
York,  Duffield  & Co.,  1913.  $4. 

Henry  M.  Trollope:  The  Life  of  Moliere.  New  York, 

E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1905.  $3.50. 

John  Black:  Memoirs  of  Goldoni.  Translated  from  the 
French.  London,  2 vols.,  1914. 

William  Dean  Howells:  Mernoirs  of  Carlo  Goldoni 

(Abridged).  With  an  Introduction.  Boston,  Houghton, 
Mifflin  & Co.,  1877.  $1.  In  Choice  Autobiographies  Series. 

Collison-Morley : Modern  Italian  Literature.  Boston,  Lit- 
tle, Brown  & Co.,  1912.  ^ $1.75. 

Richard  Garnett:  History  of  Italian  Literature.  New 
York.  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  1898.  $1.50. 
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ARTICLES 

^ E.  W.  Olmsted:  Introduction  to  A Selection  of  the 
C omedies  of  Marivaux.  New  York,  Macmillan  Company, 
1911.  90  cents.  (Pages  xxxiv-xxxvi.) 

J.  W.  Cunliffe:  Influence  of  Italian  on  Early  Elizabethan 
Drama.  In  Modern  Philology,  Vol.  IV,  1906-07,  Chicago 
University  Press,  Chicago. 

J.  W.  Cunliffe:  Italian  Prototypes  of  the  Masque  and 
Dumb  Show.  In  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Vol.  XXII,  1907,  The  Association,  39 
Kirkland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Winifred  Smith:  Italian  and  Elizabethan  Comedy.  In 
Modern  Philology,  Vol.  V,  1907-08,  Chicago  University  Press, 
Chicago. 

Winifred  Smith:  The  Academies  and  the  Popular  Italian 
Stage  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  In  Modern  Philology,  Vol. 
VIII,  1910-11,  Chicago  University  Press,  Chicago. 

TRANSLATIONS  OF  PLAYS 

Note:  All  the  English  translations  of  Goldoni’s  plays 

known  to  exist  in  1913  may  be  found  listed  in  Appendix 
5a  of  Goldoni,  A Biography.  Accessible  are: 

Helen  Zimmern:  The  Comedies  of  Carlo  Goldoni,  edited, 
with  an  Introduction.  London,  David  Scott,  1892.  Chicago, 
A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.,  1892.  The  volume  contains  A 
Curious  Mishap,  The  Beneficent  Bear,  The  Fan,  and  The 
Spendthrift  Miser. 

Charles  Lloyd:  Three  Comedies  by  Goldoni — Three  Trag- 
edies by  Vittorio  Alfieri.  In  The  Literature  of  Italy,  1265-1907, 
16  volumes,  not  numbered.  The  National  Alumni.  (^on- 
tains  The  Fan,  An  Odd  Misunderstanding  (See  A Curious 
Mishap,  under  Helen  Zimmern),  and  The  Beneficent  Bear. 

^Kenneth  McKenzie:  11  V entaglio — The  Fan.  A Comedy 
in  Three  Acts  by  Carlo  Goldoni,  Translated  for  The  Yale 
University  Press,  New  Haven,  Conn.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion. New  Haven,  Conn.,  1911. 

*Merle  Pierson:  The  Mistress  of  the  Inn.  Included  in 
Brander  Mathews’  “Chief  European  Dramatists.”  Ploughton 
Mifflin,  1916. 

Charles  Lemmi:  The  Squabbles  of  Chioggia.  A Comedy 
in  Three  Acts  bv  Carlo  Goldoni.  In  The  Drama,  No.  16, 
.\ugust,  1914.  The  Drama  League  of  America,  Chicago. 
The  play  is  preceded  by  a good  article  on  Goldoni’s  Vene- 
tian comedies. 

*Curtis  Hidden  Page:  Moliere.  A New  Translation. 
New  York,  Putnam,  2 vols.,  1909.  $5. 

*K.  P.  Wormeley:  Dramatic  Works  of  Moliere.  Boston, 
Little,  Brown  & Co.,  6 vols.  $1.50  each. 

Charles  Herron  Wall:  Moliere' s Plays:  Tartuffe,  or  The 
Impostor ; The  Miser;  The  Shopkeeper  Turned  Gentleman ; 
The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself.  Macmillan  Company,  New 

A. ‘r.  Waller:  Moliere’ s Plays.  London,  1902-07. 


*A  careful  study  of  the  works  marked  * should  enable 
the  student  to  follow  the  course  here  outlined. 

A.  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

1.  The  rudiments  of  the  Commedia  dell’ Arte  to  be 
found  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Italo-Greek 
civilization. 

Questions  for  informal  discussion: 

Is  the  Commedia  dell’Arte  a direct  descend- 
ant of  the  Attellanae,  or  a new  form  of 
dramatic  expression  developed  during  the 
Renaissance  ? 
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Is  Maccus  the  prototype  of  Punch,  and  Pap- 
pus of  Pantaloon? 

Are  the  Sanniones  of  Rome  the  prototypes 
of  our  Harlequin  and  Clown? 

2.  The  development  of  the  Commedia  delVArte  dur- 

ing the  Itslian  Renaissance. 

Questions  for  informal  discussion: 

Why  did  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  fail 
to  produce  in  their  Commedia  eriidita 
(erudite  or  written  cpmedy)  a drama  com- 
parable to  the  painting  and  sculpture  of 
the  day? 

Why  did  the  unheralded  and  unrecognized 
Commedia  delVArte  become  the  national 
comedy  of  Italy? 

What  most  distinguishes  the  Commedia  delV 
Arte  from  the  Commedia  eruditaf 

What  was  the  influence  of  Nicolq  Secchi  ? 
of  Niccolo  Barbieri?  of  Flaminio  Scala? 
of  the  Andreini?  of  Drusiano?  and  of 
Martinelli? 

3.  The  Commedia  delVArte  as  a patriotic  influence 

during  Italy’s  bondage. 

Questions  for  inforrnal  discussion: 

How  did  the  flexibility  of  _ the  dialogue  of 
the  Commedia  delVArte  aid  patriotism? 

What  part  is  Beolco  supposed  to  have  played 
in  making  the  Commedia  delVArte  a patri- 
otic instrument? 

What  character  did  Francesco  Cerlona  make 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  common  people? 

Why  were  the  low  comedy  villains,  such  as 
Fracasso  and  Matamoras,  vehicles  of  pa- 
triotic expression? 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  CONSTRUCTION. 

TOPICS  FOR  PREPARED  PAPERS  OR  TALKS: 

1.  The  scenario  in  its  vital  phases. 

Questions  for  informal  discussion: 

What  is  the  vital  difference  between  a scenario 
and  a play? 

What  differentiates  the  doti  from  the 
zibaldoni? 

What  was  the  last  feature  of  improvisation 
to  survive? 

What  was  the  function  of  the  coragof 

2.  Characterization  in  the  Commedia  delVArte. 

Questions  for  informal  discussion: 

What  distinguishes  the  characterization  in  a 
Commedia  delVArte  from  that  in  a modern 
play  ? 

What  were  the  four  Venetian  or  northern 
masks?  What  were  the  Neopolitan  or 
southern  masks?  What  were  the  Tuscan 
characters? 

What  characters  of  the  Commedia  delVArte 
correspond  to  the  lead,  the  juvenile,  the 
heavy,  the  first  old  man,  the  second  old  man, 
the  first  comedian,  the  second  comedian,  the 
female  lead,  the  fi/st^  old  woman,  the  sou- 
brette,  and  the  ingenue  of  the  modern 
stage? 


3.  Defects  in  the  Commedia  delVArte  construction. 

Questions  for  informal  discussion: 

What  was  the  effect  of  character  repetition  ? 

What  was  the  danger  to  effective  dramaturgy 
in  improvisation? 

Why  was  the  use  of  the  zibaldone  and  the 
doti  detrimental? 

What  were  the  laz^i  and  the  evils  that  arose 
from  them? 


C.  MODERNIZING  ELEMENTS  OF  THE  COMMEDIA 
DELUARTE. 

TOPICS  FOR  PREPARED  PAPERS  OR  TALKS: 

1.  Stagecraft. 

Questions  for  informal  discussion: 

What  element  governing  the  religious  drama 
ceased  to  govern  the  Commedia  delVArtef 

Why  did  the  Commedia  detl’Arte  possess  the 
faculty  of  interesting  audiences? 

Why  does  the  element  of  time  make  the 
Commedia  delVArte  more  modern  than  the 
drama  of  Shakespeare? 

What  influence^  had  the  three  act  division  of 
the  Commedia  delVArte  upon  the  modern 
drama? 

What  are  the  modern  equivalents  of  opera 
reale,  opera  eroica,  and  opera  mistaf 

When  did  the  classical  division  of  all  drama 
into  tragedy  and  comedy,  which  the  Corn- 
media  delVArte  first  disregarded,  cease  to 
exist  in  the  written  drama? 

What  elements  of  the  modern  photoplay  make 
it  so  closely  resemble  the^  Commedia  delV 
Arte,  both  in  its  construction  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  performance? 

2.  Stage  appliances  of_  the  Commedia  delVArte. 

Questions  for  informal  discussion: 

What  constituted  the  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  stages  upon  which  the  reli^ous 
drama  was  performed  in  France  and  Eng- 
land? Why  were  both  entirely  unlike  a 
modern  stage?  ^ 

How  did  the  Elizabethan  theatre  differ  from 
the  modern  playhouse? 

How  did  the  mansions  of  the  French  religious 
drama,  and  the  decors  simultanes  used  at 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne  differ  from  modern 
scenery?  Where  was  movable  scenery  first 
used? 

What  was  the  first  essentially  modern  theatre? 

3.  Histrionism  of  the  Commedia  delVArte. 

Questions  for  informal  discussion: 

Why  was  the  use  of  masks  detrimental  to 
good  histrionism? 

Why  were  the  actors  of  the  Commedia  delV 
Arte  forced  by  the  nature  of  their  work 
to  become  professionals? 

What  were  the  advantages  to  an  actor^  in 
playing  the  same  role  throughout  life? 
What  were  the  disadvantages?^ 

What  histrionic  element  lacking  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan and  the  religious  drama  became  a 
fixed  feature  of  the  Commedia  delVArte? 
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What  adjunct  to  effective  histrionism  did 
playing  in  artificially  lighted  theatres  in- 
stead of  the  open  air  call  forth? 

Why  were  actresses  prevented  from  perform- 
ing on  the  English  stage  so  long  after 
their  introduction  into  the  performances  of 
the  Commedia  dell’ Arte f 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COMMEDIA  DELL’ARTE 
UPON  MOLIERE  AND  GOLDONI. 

TOPICS  FOR  PREPARED  PAPERS  OR  TALKS  I 

1.  The  influence  of  the  Commedia  dell’ Arte  upon 

Moliere’s  stagecraft. 

Questions  for  informal  discussion: 

What  are  the  structural  differences  between 
the  Commedia  dell’Arte  and  the  classic 
comedy? 

What  comedies  of  Moliere’s  are  entirely  Ital- 
ian in  conception? 

What  was  the  first  national  comedy  created 
by  Moliere  from  the  germs  of  the  Com- 
media dell’Arte? 

Were  any  of  Moliere’s  comedies  free  from 
Italian  influence?^ 

Why  did  the  adoption  by^  Moliere^  of  Italian 
technic  in  the  construction  of  his  comedies 
make  his  work  more  modern  than  that  of 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists? 

What  modern  dramatic  form  did  Moliere  fail 
to  create  for  the  stage  of  his  day? 

2.  The  influence  of  the  Commedia  dell’Arte  upon 

Moliere’s  characterization. 

Questions  for  informal  discussion: 

What  characters  did  Moliere  derive  from 
the  Pantalone? 

What  characters  did  he  derive  from  Arlec- 
chino  ? 

What  characters  did  he  derive  from  Brighella? 

What  characters  did  he  derive  from  Colom- 
bina? 

In  what  plays  of  Moliere  are  the  lovers,  or 
Tuscan  characters,  of  the  Commedia  dell’ 
Arte  found? 

3.  The  influence  of  the  Commedia  dell’Arte  upon 

Goldoni. 

Questions  for  informal  discussion: 

Why  did  Goldoni  wish  to  reform  the  Com- 
media dell’ Arte? 

What  distinctive  elements  of  the  Commedia 
dell’Arte  remained  in  Goldoni’s  earlier 
comedies? 

What  characters  of  the  Commedia  dell’Arte 
did  Goldoni  retain  in  the  majority  of  his 
comedies? 

What  elements  of  the  Commedia  dell’Arte 
are  to  be  found  in  The  Mistress  of  the 
Inn  {La  Locandiera)  ? 

Why  is  The  Fan  (II  V entaglio)  more  dis- 
tinctly influenced  ^ by  the  Commedia  dell’ 
Arte  than  The  Mistress^  of  the  Inn? 

Why  do  Goldoni’s  comedies  in  the  Venetian 
dialect  sound  a more  original  note  than 
any  of  Moliere’s  comedies? 

FINIS. 
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EMBERS  of  tke  Drama 
League  of  America  will 
always  find  a complete 
assortment  of  books  re- 
lating to  tbe  Drama,  botb  old 
and  new,  at  McClurg’s. 

For  many  years  we  kave  been  recog- 
nized by  members  of  tbe  Drama  League  as 
headquarters  for  all  books  pertaining  to  tbe 
drama. 

o ur  stock  includes  not  only  plays  by 
American  and  English  authors,  but  also 
translations  and  plays  in  foreign  languages. 

Years  of  experience  in  selling  dramatic 
works,  enable  us  to  satisfactorily  answer 
questions  relating  to  dramatic  literature, 
either  personally  or  by  mail. 

Being  exclusively  a book  store,  with 
tbe  largest  book  stock  in  tbe  world,  your 
orders  for  dramatic  works  are  assured  tbe 
best  attention  it  is  possible  for  any  bouse 
to  give. 


A.  C.  McCLURG  & CO. 

218-224  Wabash  Ave.,  Bet.  Adams  and  Jackson 

Chicago,  Ills. 
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